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THE NEW DEAL HESITATES 


THE mood of uncertainty which has intervened in the 
process of recovery is not confined to Great Britain but 
is observable in most of the countries which have been 
improving, while the sporadic patches of light in the 
gloomy sky of the gold bloc appear to have been obscured 
by apprehensions of the outcome of the political and 
economic struggle in Germany. The hesitation is most 
marked in the United States; indeed, with the volatility 
which the world has come to expect of the American 
economy, hesitation has already fairly definitely passed 
over into recession. 
_ The check to the upward movement of American activity 
Is perhaps more significant than the movement of the 
indices, taken by themselves, would suggest. The first 
half of this year was the longest and steadiest of any of 
the periods of recovery that the United States has en- 
Joyed since the onset of the depression. The reaction in 
the early months of 1930 from the first shock of the stock 
market crash, the spring recovery of 1931, the post- 
Lausanne rise of prices and production in the early autumn 
of 1932, the honeymoon period of the New Deal itself— 
none of these endured longer than four months. But from 
the beginning of December, 1933, until well into June this 
year the trend was steadily upward, even if the speed of 
the advance was not thrilling; and there were several indi- 
cations that the recovery was not entirely due either to 
speculative excesses in one corner of the economic structure 
or to a concentration of Government spending in another, 
but to a slow improvement in health in most of the sections 
of the body economic. Recession in such circumstances is 
more than the predictable outcome of over-rapid expan- 
Sion; it must be taken more seriously than the Sundin of 
a speculative bubble. 
It is not difficult to find explanations for the present de- 
cline. The drought in the West and Middle West—which, 
even with full allowance for excusable exaggeration, must 
now be regarded as a major disaster—has indeed raised the 
price of grain, but it has not expanded the incomes of the 
agricultural community. On the contrary, vast populations 


have been reduced to destitution and to dependence on pub- 
lic assistance. This destruction of purchasing power cannot 
fail to affect the business of the rest of the nation. Industry 
is not without troubles of its own. The General Strike 
at San Francisco has collapsed and the longshoremen’s dis- 
pute appears to be on the way to settlement, but there is 
little sign of any quiescence in the labour troubles which 
are afflicting the whole country to a degree far greater than 
is reflected in the necessarily selective dispatches in the 
English Press. The chances of composing these differences 
are smaller in that the bone of contention is not hours or 
wages, on which compromises would be possible, but recog- 
nition of the labour unions and the ‘‘ closed shop,’’ which is 
still anathema to the great majority of American employers. 

Others would explain the recession by the decline in the 
excess of Government expenditures over receipts. The Gov- 
ernment failed in the financial year just ended to achieve 
more than half the deficit prophesied by the President 
last January, and it is probable that actual expenditures, as 
distinct from appropriations of funds by Congress or their 
allotment by executive departments, are still smaller than 
was contemplated. One reason for the deficit being smaller 
than was anticipated was the unexpectedly high volume 
of repayments to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of loans previously made by it. In itself, this is not a dis- 
couraging sign, for it shows that the financial strength of 
the country is recovering; but if increases in income are 
devoted to the repayment of debt, they are obviously not 
available for increasing purchases of goods and materials 
and thus giving employment. A fourth explanation is to 
be found in the continued failure to stimulate a revival in 
individual capital expenditure. Controversy is still raging 
over the Securities Act and its twin the Stock Exchange 
Control Act. One party alleges that the deadlock in the new 
issues market is due to the impossibly drastic provisions of 
those enactments; the other that it is due to ‘‘ passive 
resistance ’’ on the part of ‘‘ Wall Street.’’ But both 
parties are agreed that there is an almost complete stoppage 
in the market and that the mechanism for financing capital 
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expenditure is not functioning. In the last weeks of the 
session of Congress an Act was passed to encourage the 
building or repair of dwelling houses, but here, again, there 
has been a strange hiatus between legislation and execution. 
The rate of building construction other than public works 
is still close to the lowest figure of the depression. In view 
of the influence of the building boom in Great Britain upon 
our recovery of the past twelve months, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the influence of continued stagnation in this 
industry in the United States upon the fortunes of the 
whole community. 


The issues raised by these considerations have been 
brought to a head by Mr Roosevelt’s return to the mainland 
after a month’s cruising holiday to the island possessions of 
the United States. The mainspring of the New Deal 
appears to be running down, and the country is naturally 
looking to the man whom it still regards as the chief author 
of recovery to wind it up again. Mr Roosevelt, for the 
moment, is feeling his way. The pronouncements he has 
made in his progress across the North-Western States have 
shown him still determined to defend the long-range 
philosophy of the New Deal, with its emphasis on the pro- 
tection of the community from the rapacious exploitation of 
those whom Theodore Roosevelt called malefactors of great 
wealth; but they have revealed little or nothing of what he 
proposes to do here and now to relieve the present dis- 
contents. 


The economic policies of the New Deal have been directed 
to a twofold objective. In the first place various devices 
have been tried to increase the monetary circulation of the 
country and restore the pre-depression price level. In the 
second place, an endeavour has been made to redistribute 
the available national income. These two policies have not 
been clearly distinguishable. Redistribution of the national 
income, for example, has been advocated not only for its 
own sake but also as a means of securing an increase in the 
total income to be distributed. This is shown by the con- 
stant recurrence of the notion that it was insufficient spend- 
ing by the poor, rather than by the community as a whole, 
which produced the depression and has hampered recovery. 
Both lines of policy, however, have been brought almost to 
a standstill during the present year. Since the devaluation 
of the dollar in January monetary experiment has been not 
only abandoned but forsworn, and the President has let it 
be known that he is disappointed with the results of pre- 
vious experiments and opposed to any more in the future. 
N.R.A. has almost entirely lost its character as a m i 
for redistributing incomes, and the much more tepid sup- 
port now given by the Administration to the claims of 


Labour is evidence of some change of heart on this second - 


aspect of policy also. 

The present recession is, of course, explicable in 
accordance with the beliefs of the explainers. Some ascribe 
it to the failure to continue the policies of 1933; others to 
the fact that the New Deal has been in some measure 
arrested but not reversed. Inflation still has its attractions 
to the inflationists: they are talking of a further devaluation 
of the dollar; and a project for nationalising and centralising 
the Federal Reserve system, which appears to have a semi- 
official origin, is taken as indicating that Washington has 
not entirely abandoned the idea of further monetary inter- 
ventions by the Government. On the other hand, those 
who have consistently called for the restoration of con- 
fidence and the freeing of private enterprise from the 
shackles of regulation have not changed their mind, and 
they have succeeded in driving N.R.A. into full retreat. 

The President will have to make his choice between these 
schools of thought, and to make his choice soon. Moreover, 
the choice will have to be followed by action. The New 
Deal must either advance or retreat; it cannot stand still. 
The necessity, indeed, is more political than economic; even 
if Mr Roosevelt were inclined to wait and see, his prestige is 
so intimately bound up with continuous recovery, and the 
Congressional elections are so close, that he must once more 
redeem his inaugural pledge of ‘‘ action and action now.’’ 
Will he sing the New Deal song twice over, in order, like 
Browning’s thrush, to show the world that he can recapture 
its first fine careless rapture? Or will he change the tune? 
The economic history of the next few months, in the outside 


world as well as in America, depends very largely on the 
answer. 





OUR AGRICULTURAL POLICY—III 


THE two previous articles of this series described the main 
lines of agricultural policy pursued in Great Britain during 
the last five years. In the present article, which concludes 
the series, we propose to discuss some of the issues raised 
by this policy. 

Before judgment can be delivered on any form of agri- 
cultural policy it is necessary to know the objects such a 
policy envisages and the place which it accords to agricul- 
ture in the economic life of the country. To many people 
the proper aim of agricultural policy is merely to increase 
the incomes of farmers, and this attitude undoubtedly 
explains much of the indignant surprise with which criti- 
cisms of a policy of subsidies and import restrictions are 
frequently received. To others, the real objective should 
be to increase the rural population; and any price, whether 
it be back-breaking toil by smallholders or expensive food 
for slum dwellers, is worth paying for the maintenance of 
a class of yeomen. To a third group, again, the object 
should be to increase the home-grown food supply, whether 
for safety in war or for the pride of being self-sufficient. 

All three points of view are undoubtedly met in the 
present British policy, although the smallholdings move- 
ment necessarily has less appeal than higher profits and 
self-sufficiency to a Party in which the landowner and the 
large farmer have always been powerful. No one can 
have any objection in theory to a thriving countryside or 
an expanding agricultural production; and most people, 
other things being equal, would probably prefer to have all 
our food grown at home. But other things are not equal, 
and the agricultural problem cannot be contemplated in a 
vacuum. A prosperous and expanding agriculture can be 
secured only at a price, and the price, of course, will have 
to be paid by the 93 per cent. of the population which does 
not depend on agriculture for its livelihood. The funda- 
mental defect of the present policy is that the 93 per cent. 
is being forced to pay the price without being adequately 
informed as to its amount, or invited to agree to pay it. 
If the price is too high the majority may revolt and their 
reaction may deprive agriculture of even the assistance it 
deserves to get. 


If the object of agricultural policy be merely to increase 
agricultural prices, the social cost of that policy will be 
paid in the decline of the standard of living of the poorest 
classes of the population. In view of the alarming extent 
of destitution, that would already be an excessive price for 
the community to pay. But when agricultural policy has 
the second objective of increasing the size of the industry, 
which involves deliberate restriction of our purchases of 
agricultural products from foreign countries, it adds 
economic dislocation to social injustice. The extent to 
which this is true is frequently not realised. Supporters 
of the present policy, following the lead of the Minister of 
Agriculture, usually speak as if the only effect of restricting 
agricultural imports would be to reduce ‘‘ the income of 
the City of London ’”’ from foreign sources. That is in 
itself a large enough item. It is probable that more than 
half of the national income from overseas investments, 
amounting in normal times to some {£250 millions, comes 
from countries whose economies would be violently 
damaged by the restriction of food imports by Great 
Britain; and it is, of course, foolish to talk as if the receipt 
of this money, and the economic effects of its receipt, were 
confined to a few rich gentlemen in the City of London. 


But this is less than half the story, for our purchases of 
food are the ultimate source of the demand, and of the 
payment, for a large part of our exports. Even if we 
confine ourselves to the products with which British agri- 
cultural policy is most concerned—wheat (including wheat 
flour), meat (including live cattle and bacon) and milk pro- 
ducts—our imports of these commodities in 1929 were 
valued at {255 millions. If in the future we are going to 
refuse to take these commodities, the countries from which 
we purchase them will have {255 millions a year less to 
spend on British goods and British services—unless, indeed, 
we are prepared first of all to lend them this number of 
pounds sterling each year and then allow them to default 
upon the payment of their debts. As it is certain that we 
shall not lend again on this scale or on these terms, we 
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must accept the fact that the stoppage of imports will 
involve a corresponding fall in the expenditure in Britain 
by residents in countries overseas. What the effect 
upon employment of the disappearance of this expenditure 
would be cannot be exactly measured, but, directly and 
indirectly, a sum of this magnitude probably provided 
employment in 1929 for a million persons, whose chance 
of a livelihood will disappear except to the extent that they 
may find alternative employment, to which they can be 
speedily transferred, arising out of the increased prosperity 
of our own agricultural community. 


To demonstrate that a reduction of food imports would 
have a disastrous effect upon the national economy is not, 
however, to demonstrate that nothing can be done for 
British agriculture. Farmers are accustomed to speak as 
if nothing was done for them by the State before the 
advent of the present Government. In point of fact, there 
is no other industry which has been treated nearly as 
generously for decades past. Dr. J. A. Venn has calcu- 
lated* that in direct grants, in relief from central and local 
taxation and in indirect assistance (such as tithe legislation), 
the value of State assistance amounts to over £45 millions 
per annum, or 15s. a week for every one of the 1,150,000 
persons gainfully occupied in farming. In no other in- 
dustry has the State given financial relief equal to more 
than half the standard rate of labourers’ wages. Never- 
theless, most people would be willing for the State to go 
even further—for example, by lending its assistance for the 
improvement of productive efficiency, particularly as 
regards the quality of the product. Protection of the 
market from overseas competition is a more contentious 
matter, but it would probably be possible to find a sub- 
stantial degree of agreement that the farmer is entitled to 
protection against such unfair devices as export subsidies 
and exchange dumping. The clearest example of exchange 
dumping at the present is that of New Zealand. The New 
Zealand pound, as is well known, is kept artificially low in 
the interest of the primary producer. As a result, imports 
of mutton and lamb from New Zealand have increased 
from 1,449,152 cwt. in the first half of 1929 to 1,976,218 
cwt. in the first six months of this year, while imports of 
butter and cheese have increased in the same period from 
2,198,712 cwt. to 2,918,566 cwt. This is clearly unfair 
competition, and there is no reason why the British farmer 
should be exposed to it. 


But if this concession is made to the gospel of protection 
it should be realised that it is temporary and that it confers 
no mandate for deliberately restricting imports below their 
normal level. Moreover, agricultural policy cannot be one- 
sided. If the farmer is to receive benefits, he must also 
assume obligations. If the State is to provide cash and pro- 
tection, it must be in a position to dictate the steps that 
shall be taken to improve efficiency and to standardise 
quality. In particular, the State should obviously apply its 
assistance only to those branches of agriculture which are 
particularly suited to the conditions of British farming. 
Stockbreeding and dairy farming, for example, are worth 
encouraging; the cultivation of cereals and sugar-beet is not. 


The present Government’s policy should be judged by the 
criteria which have been briefly sketched. Some parts of 
it are obviously bad. No one who is not an interested party 
has a good word to say for the sugar-beet subsidy. It is 
wrong in principle, faulty in technique and ruinously costly. 
There is no shadow of reason for believing that the sugar- 
beet industry is worth an annual sum large enough to pay for 
our aerial rearmament one and a half times over, or nearly 
large enough to pay the net cost of raising the school-leaving 
age to15. The Wheat Act is better only in two small parti- 
culars, namely, in that wheat is a more important com- 
modity than sugar-beet (though almost equally unsuited to 
these islands) and in that some limit is set to the expenditure 
of public money. It is worse in that the levy on the public 
is not honestly displayed as a tax in the Budget, but hidden 
in special accounts to which not one person in ten thousand 
8ives a glance. 
_ On the other hand, the principle of organised marketing 
is undoubtedly right. Farmers have too often suffered from 
inequality of bargaining rights, and co-operation is none 





*In his Presidential address to the Agricultural Economics 
Society, July, 1933. 
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the less beneficial if it is enforced on the minority. As ex- 
pressed in the first Agricultural Marketing Act, the idea was 
one of an honest bargain between the community and the 
farming industry. The State was to lend its powers of 
coercion, while the industry undertook to increase its effi- 
ciency. But in the Act of 1933 the terms of the bargain were 
altered; the industry would only organise in return for the 
restriction of imports. In view of the vital importance to 
the nation of cheap food, this can only be described as a 
bribe to do something which the nation is entitled to require 
its agriculturists to do in any case. Moreover, the bribe 
remains, while the counterpart has not been forthcoming. 
None of the Marketing Boards has shown much willingness 
of its own initiative to attempt to improve the efficiency of 
the industry. The milk industry has even demanded, and 
received, a special subsidy for doing what it should have 
done in its own interest long ago—namely, improve the 
quality of its product. Again, the case of fat stock is most 
instructive. The original idea was to bargain restriction of 
imports against improvement of efficiency, and a Reorgani- 
sation Commission was appointed to draft a Marketing 
Scheme. But the opposition of farmers to any interference 
with their accustomed methods is so strong that the Market- 
ing Scheme has been pigeon-holed and a subsidy has been 
granted free, gratis and fornothing. In the last thirty months 
farmers have been given selling monopolies and import 
restrictions, but they still demand special subsidies before 
any quid pro quo in the way of reorganisation or improved 
efficiency is forthcoming. This is altogether too arrogant 
behaviour for a minority of 7 per cent. to adopt to the 
overwhelming majority; in the vernacular, it is asking for 
trouble. 

There are other objections to the present tendencies. The 
mania for an increasing domestic production is difficult to 
defend on economic grounds. The lack of any serious 
attempt to co-ordinate the activities of the different Boards 
is likely to prove very fruitful of difficulties. There 
is already some risk of the beef subsidy upsetting 
the operations of the Milk Board, and the reactions 
of the uncontrolled pork market on the controlled 
bacon market were mentioned in the second article 
of this series. The narrow range of the schemes is 
also open to criticism. There is no reason why 
organisation should stop short at the sale of agricultural 
produce to the wholesaler; there is as much room for 
rationalisation in the distribution as in the production of 
foodstuffs. Several of these points, however, are sugges- 
tions for future legislation rather than criticisms of present 
endeavours. The main objection to agricultural policy as 
it has developed under Mr Elliot must be that stated in the 
preceding paragraphs, namely, that an instrument which 
might have served as the basis for a partnership, beneficial 
to both parties, between the community and agriculture 
has been perverted into a purely one-sided policy of sub- 
ventions, not indeed for the whole industry of food produc- 
tion, but for those sections of it, the landlords and the large 
farmers, whose political representatives are most vociferous. 
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FRANCE IN THE DEPRESSION 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


THE most contradictory statements are being made concern- 
ing the situation in France. It is indeed equally true to 
speak of increasing difficulties, of stability, or of improve- 
ment, provided these terms are applied to different elements 
in the nation’s activity. 

The general business trend is beyond doubt downwards. 
The real improvement registered in 1933 in the world situa- 
tion helped to bring about a temporary pick-up in France; 
but when the recovery abroad seemed to halt for a time— 
during the first months of 1934—French industry experi- 
enced a serious setback. This was due in part to internal 
political troubles—perhaps also to the deflation policy, 
although it is difficult to believe that the modest 
budgetary measures taken in April have had much more 
than a psychological effect. In the main, however, it is 
due to persistent price discrepancies and to the commercial 
policy of all nations—including France herself. The diffi- 
culties of the tulle industry in Calais and Caudry and of the 
wool combers in Roubaix-Tourcoing are typical. Equally 
clear are the indications given by statistics of failures, rail- 
road traffic, production figures, etc. Retail trade—as far 
as can be ascertained from partial data—is not more satis- 
factory. Official unemployment figures (315,000 persons) 
remain higher than a year ago by about 60,000 and the 
seasonal decline at the beginning of the summer period 
seems to have been less than normal. The actual number 
of unemployed is generally estimated at around one million, 
about the 1932 level. Imports are 16 per cent. under last 
year—the bulk of the decline being represented by food- 
stuffs which were directly affected by the new quotas. On 
this point, however, the trend may change, in view of the 
recent settlement of trade disputes with Great Britain, 
Germany and Denmark. 

Some encouraging factors are, however, worth noting. 
French prices have not lost all their elasticity, and their 
decline since January has been important, French national 
goods falling more than imported commodities. While 
retail prices only experienced slight reductions, the un- 
weighted general wholesale index fell by 10 per cent. during 
the first seven months of 1934. This has allowed exports 
to stand at the same level as last year in value, and even 
to increase in volume by over ro per cent. 

For agriculture, the term “‘ stability ’’ 
define its position. Quotas have done their part, but so 
has Nature. At least one element of fear—and a very 
serious one—has been greatly allayed, namely the wheat 
situation. The sums involved in the financing of the carry- 
over at the end of the season will amount to over 3,000 
million francs, which have been advanced directly or in- 
directly by the State, the Bank of France, the Caisse des 
Dépéts, etc. All forecasts concerning the yield of this 
year’s crop indicate that it will be insufficient for consump- 
tion needs. In other words, no additional financing should 
be necessary, and some of the money thus frozen will 
possibly be released in the course of next winter. This, of 
course, does not imply that the present disorganisation of 
the wheat market will soon be remedied. The price-fixing 
policy meets with growing opposition from the millers and 
even from some producers, and the official price—r108 
francs per quintal—remains distinctly above the black 
market quotations, which hardly reach roo francs at pre- 
sent. At any rate, this year’s crop will certainly contribute 
to the balancing of the market. 

The wine-growing districts have also been depressed by 
heavy stocks, but there are indications that the vine crops 
also may be well under normal. Should this prove true, 
the balance of the market would be easier to restore. 

In contrast to the general economic situation, the 
financial position of France has distinctly improved since 
the beginning of the year. The Budget for the current year 
has, it is true, not been fully balanced. Economies—which 
did not cover the total estimated deficit—have been intro- 
duced during April only, and their result can only be felt 
progressively. Furthermore, a part of the work achieved 
in April is likely to be undone by the latest fiscal measures. 
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These entail the loss of 2,000 million francs of annual 
revenue, while only 600 millions are expected from 
new taxes, the balance to be met by the more active prose- 
cution of fraud. Although the new taxes apply to 1934, 
while some of the important reductions (e.g., those relating 
to income tax) will only come into force in 1935, the new 
deficit envisaged for the current year may be said to 
amount to about 3,000 or 4,000 million francs. But 
this is an improvement if compared with the 1933 deficit 
(6,832 million francs). Moreover, disappointing budgetary 
receipts had been taken into account by M. Germain-Martin 
when he drafted his decree-laws, and therefore do not 
aggravate the situation. 


The Treasury also seems to be in a better position. The 
storm of the month of March has been weathered. Treasury 
bills and National Defence bonds are being freely renewed, 
while the funds withdrawn from the savings banks at a 
rapid pace until late April are slowly flowing back to them. 
This does not mean that the task of the Treasury is ; 
Its charges for 1934—in addition to the Budget deficit— 
total 17,000 million francs, of which over 8,000 millions 
are refunding operations, the bulk of which should be 
carried out by November Ist; 5,500 millions of advances to 
railroads, the Post Office, etc., to be reimbursed out of 
funds borrowed by these departments; and 3,500 millions 
of direct Treasury expenses, to be financed by its own 
issues. The way for the refunding operations has been 
prepared by the issue of 4 per cent. Treasury bonds in 
July, and, provided the market is not shaken by new 
internal or external political events, there is little doubt that 
the necessary issues can be placed without undue strain. 
The Treasury issue floated in July met at first with a fairly 
favourable reception—until M. Tardieu’s unexpected inter- 
vention—thanks to the strong tone of the rente market. 
A serious lowering of the interest rate is not, however, 
within sight as long as the Budget is not fully balanced. 


In fact, the Budget question threatens to arise again 
soon. The Minister of Finance has announced that total 
credits for the general Budget will not exceed 47,000 
million francs in 1935 (about the present figure, allowing 
for the April economies). This involves a new and serious 
contraction of expenditure, since the automatic increases of 
public expenditure should raise it by another 2,500 mil- 
lions next year and since tax receipts are affected by the 
business recession. A favourable factor, however, is 
that the Treasury has no important maturities falling due 
in 1935. 

Thus the French situation—in spite of the inherent 
solidarity of all branches of the nation’s economy—may 
perhaps be summarised as follows: aggravated depression 
in industry, trade and, probably, consumption; decline in 
prices; stability in agriculture; and a real, but not final, 
improvement in public finance. If it be recalled that in 
France anxiety about monetary stability has, up to the 
present, been mainly due to the threat of inflation for the 
purpose of covering the Budget deficit, it is easy to under- 
stand why the deflation policy has as yet met with so few 
obstacles, in spite of illogical protection measures, which 
make price adjustments so much more painful. Surpris- 
ing as it may appear, the decline in prices—as long as 
industrial prices only are concerned—is not considered a 
national calamity, but an advantage. That is why M. Paul 
Reynaud’s speech in the Chamber, presenting devaluation 
as the only way out of depression, has encountered a cool 
reception from the Press and public opinion. Not one 
French paper—even among the industrial journals—has 
taken up his opinions to defend them. The chief pre- 
occupations of public opinion remain of a political nature: 
the future of the Doumergue Government, and Europe’s 
tranquillity. Even when reflecting on monetary policy, the 
French are less afraid of their own position—which does 
not as yet look desperate—or of France’s apparent isola- 
tion, than of Mr Roosevelt’s impending decisions, the 
future of the pound sterling, or the fate of Germany, which 
threaten them as much as the rest of the world. As long 
as France is not left entirely alone in the gold bloc, as long 
as the 25,000 million francs hoarded in notes of the Bank 
of France are considered as equivalent to gold by their 
owners, as long as the depression does not turn into a 
national disaster, a psychological background for devalua- 
tion will remain almost entirely lacking. . 
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[MOTORS FOR THE MILLION 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


Tue total number of private cars in use this year shows an 
increase of some 8.8 per cent. from last year, and it is 
expected that the peak registrations for the year will total 
1,308,000 during the third quarter, an increase of 105,000 
vehicles over 1933. This compares with an increase of 
75,000 between 1932 and 1933, and of 44,000 between 1931 
and 1932; and it even equals the level of the increases in 
the years of rapid expansion which culminated in 1929, 
when the annual growth in the number of cars in use 
averaged some 100,000. 

One of the first effects of returning prosperity has been 
to raise the effective demand for private car ownership, a 
demand which undoubtedly goes hand in hand with the 
building boom and the progressive suburbanisation of city 
populations. But, even allowing for the influence of factors 
of this kind, the growth of motor ownership is certainly 
extraordinary. It has been estimated that about 25 per 
cent. of the private cars registered represents purely busi- 
ness ownership, while a further 100,000 may be taken as 
representing multiple ownership, i.e. the ownership of more 
than one car by a single family. Even after making these 
corrections, however, there remain nearly 900,000 car- 
owning families who use their vehicles partly or wholly for 
private purposes, a figure which is very substantially in 
excess of the number of incomes known to the Inland 
Revenue authorities of {400 a year and upwards. The 
economics of motor ownership in some of the lower income 
grades constitutes a puzzle; for the cost of running a small 
car, even if the mileage be very moderate, must be an 
extremely heavy item in a family budget of {400 a year, 
while the indirect expenses on meals and refreshments taken 
away from home and the generally higher standard of week- 
end entertainment induced by the ownership of a private 
car must also be very considerable in the aggregate. 

Registration of new cars for the eight months October, 
1933-May, 1934, numbered 152,730, an increase of 21.8 per 
cent. over the total of 125,414 for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. On the not unreasonable assumption 
that the last four months of the current motor year will 
show a 15 per cent. increase (the reduction compared with 
the first eight months being due to the fact that the com- 
parison is with a much better period), total new registrations 
in Great Britain for the year will be of the order of 214,000, 
which, if allowance be made for exports, imports and new 
registrations in Northern Ireland, corresponds to a gross 
production of cars by the British motor industry of 255,000 
units, compared with 220,000 last year and some 183,000 in 
1928-29, the pre-depression record. 

There is not the slightest doubt that all previous records 
will easily be beaten this year. Exports for the nine months 


ended June 30, 1934, amounted to 34,809 units, valued at | 


£4,449,938, compared with 34,208 units valued at 
£4,184,743, in the previous year; while imports increased to 





5,479 units, valued at £860,763, as against 2,351 units, 
valued at £443,285, a year ago. The increase in imports is 
of course a reflection of the greater purchasing power of the 
class of motorist who can afford to buy American cars. It 
has, however, been intensified by the fall of the dollar 
exchange and the improved appearance and performance of. 
the American product. Exports, although at a slightly 
better level than ever before, do not, upon analysis, make 
such a promising showing. There is no doubt that, 
although our total has increased by 1.8 per cent., we are 
doing a smaller proportion of the available export trade 
than has been the case for the last two or three years, and, 
more important still, British manufacturers are losing 
ground in the Continental markets such as Holland, in 
which they obtained a foothold during the years of acute 
depression. This is also probably due to the cheapness of 
American cars following on the devalued dollar. While 
exports to Empire countries since January show an increase 
of 34.6 per cent. compared with last year, exports to foreign 
countries have fallen by 28.5 per cent. 

One of the ways in which improved purchasing power in 
the home market is making itself apparent is in the propor- 
tion of demand going to the different horse-power categories. 
In 1932-33 new registrations of cars of over 10 h.p. 
accounted for only 40.7 per cent. of all new registrations; the 
corresponding percentage for the seven months ended April, 
1934, was 42.9 per cent., while for May, which is the first 
complete month in which car purchasers could be affected 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision to reduce 
the horse-power tax from {1 to 15s. per h.p. as from Janu- 
ary, 1935, it was 44.2 per cent. There are indications that 
the change in popular taste revealed by the trend of demand 
during May will have important effects on the production 
policy of the chief manufacturers and on the allocation of 
the market between them. Further, it will give added 
encouragement to imports of American cars. Ford, who 
has been markedly successful in increasing his share of the 
8 h.p. market this season, is making a bid to popularise his 
30 h.p. V.8 model by his recently announced reduction in 
prices, which definitely puts this car within the reach of 
the motorist of limited means. Vauxhall, whose 12 h.p. 
and 14 h,p. models have won a considerable popularity this 
year, may be expected to make «n even more direct appeal 
to the class of motorist who up to now has been satisfied 
with a model in the ro h.p. category, It may be expected 
that the manufacturers who have suffered from Ford en- 
croachments in the 8 h.p. class and Vauxhall competition 
in the 12 h.p. and 14 h.p. classes, but for whom the position 
has been somewhat masked by the large increase in the 
demand for new cars as a whole this year, will make their 
reply when the models for next season are announced. If 
they do not find a successful reply, rather far-reaching 
changes may be predicted in the order of importance of the 
chief firms catering for the British private car market. 

Taking the British motor industry as a whole, the out- 
look is definitely good. Nevertheless, it may be accepted 
as inevitable that the American car will make further in- 
roads in the large-car category, both in the home market 
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and abroad; while competition for the Continental markets 
from German, French and Italian manufacturers will be- 
come more acute. There is every indication, however, of 
still further expansion in the home market; while there 
should be no difficulty in maintaining exports at their 
present volume, if we remember that this represents a de- 
creasing percentage of the total available trade. Quite apart 
from any increase in the number of motorists in Great 
Britain, on the assumption of an average life for private cars 
of eight years, the maintenance of a fleet of 1,300,000 
vehicles means that in normal years the replacement demand 
. will amount to some 163,000 cars per year. In times of trade 

depression this figure may be somewhat reduced by reason of 
potential buyers postponing the purchase of new cars until 
times are better, and, conversely, it may be somewhat in- 
flated in times of good trade. In any case, this figure gives 
a fairly certain minimum production on the basis of which 
the motor industry’s policy can be reasonably organised. In 
addition, past experience has shown that even in bad times 
new motorists are still recruited, albeit in diminished 
numbers. The present tendency towards the making of 
trade agreements with the chief countries catering for the 
British market for foodstuffs and raw materials, which are 
not for the most part themselves motor-manufacturing 
countries, should ensure at any rate a basic minimum of 
British car exports. With these advantages it should be 
possible for a moderate further expansion to take place in 
the British motor industry, and, with a general increase of 
purchasing power, this may be looked for with some 
confidence. 


“SHY TRAFFICKERS ” 


Opium smoking became a curse in China from small begin- 
nings early last century, and largely through the misplaced 
enterprise of Euro . Since then the curse has not only 
ravaged China but has recoiled, as a social vice, upon the 
whole world. From opium the curse extended its grip to 
heroin and other narcotics; and by 1912, when the Hague 
Opium Convention was drawn up on American initiative, 
the Western world was seriously alarmed at this threat from 
the Far East. 

But, although the 1912 Convention envisaged manufac- 
ture of opium and its derivatives only under licence, 
together with control of imports and exports and limitation 
of opium production in China, by 1913 only thirteen coun- 
tries had ratified it, and the war supervened before it 
entered into force. The Peace Treaties contained a clause 
automatically setting it in work for all signatories; and to- 
day it is applicable in 58 States—the most widely ratified 
Convention administered by the League of Nations. Every 
year the Assembly has to review the progress made. 
Nevertheless, the continued activity of illicit narcotics pro- 
ducers both inside and outside the 58 ratifying States, and 
their ingenuity as ‘‘ shy traffickers,’ brought forth other 
drugs for illicit purposes. This led to the 1925 Geneva 
Convention, which, despite the withdrawal of China and 
the United States owing to the absence of control of Chinese 
production, was much more comprehensive, and 50 States 
ratified it. Greater powers were given to the League’s 
Health Committee to schedule new substances; a per- 
manent, independent Central Board was set up, to which 
compulsory returns of production of drugs had toe made; 
and the use of import certificates was made compulsory. 
Application of this 1925 Convention steadily widened; and 
it was felt that strong support would be given for direct 
limitation of manufacture of narcotics. The British Govern- 
ment in 1930 therefore requested the League to call another 
Conference. This met in 1931, and a Convention resulted, 
ratified by 44 States, which dovetailed with the 1925 Con- 
vention, and provided that imports of scheduled drugs 
should be regulated by reference to official estimates of 
needs for legitimate purposes. Control of the movement of 
the raw material into, and of drugs out of, the factories was 
tightened up; a check was provided by perfecting an 
accountancy system; and the limitation of production in 
accordance with legitimate needs was facilitated by com- 
bining the provisions of both the 1925 and the 1931 Con- 
ventions. Turkey and Persia, to which the ‘‘ shy 





traffickers ’’ had recourse before 1931, acceded to the 1931 
Convention; and between 1931 and the present day the 
efforts of the world to deal with the illicit drug traffic were 
rewarded with greater success. The League Council in 
1933, however, drew attention to the dangers of the illicit 

c, and in view of their warning it is of interest to 
describe the position with which the League, and the vast 
majority of countries who are trying to stamp out so grave 
a social evil, are faced to-day. 

The object of the 1931 Convention was to limit total 
world production of narcotics to the quantity needed for 
medical and scientific purposes. The 44 States ratifying the 
Convention undertook to keep the production within these 
bounds by the limitation of national manufacture. The 
following example will show how necessary it was to limit 
the world production of narcotics as a means of combating 
the abuse of these drugs. A few years ago the Opium Com- 
mission, in co-operation with the League Health Committee, 
compared the amount of narcotics produced and the actual 
consumption throughout the world for medical and scientific 
purposes; it was discovered that even the most generous 
estimate of world figures indicated an amount which was 
less than one-tenth of the actual quantity produced. But 
now the statistics of production and legitimate trade as 
reported by States Members (see League publication, 
Document O.C. 1530), show that in recent years (1928-32) 
there has been a remarkable decrease towards the level of 
legitimate needs. In general the decrease during this period 
amounts to 50 per cent. or even more. 

The production of raw material for the manufacture of 
narcotics, however, must also be considered. The statistics 
of the Opium Commission show a general decrease; exports 
also tend to diminish. As, however, the decrease of pro- 
duction is considerably less than that of demand, there has 
been a great increase in stocks. The total world stock of 
raw opium (not counting China) has increased from 2.3 tons 
in 1929 to nearly 3 tons at the close of 1932. This means 
that the world stock of raw opium would be sufficient to 
satisfy the legitimate demand for narcotics for the space of 
a whole year. Such an increase of stocks is a constant 
menace, since it involves a serious temptation to transfer 
quantities to the illicit market. 

Until quite recently, therefore, one might justifiably have 
been satisfied with the results achieved by the League of 
Nations in its campaign. But the abuse of drugs in China 
has led to the opening up of new sources of supply. More- 
over, a menace has arisen in the shape of important secret 
manufacture in Bulgaria, which was revealed about a year 
ago by Russell Pasha, the representative of Egypt on the 
Consultative Opium Commission. The reports submitted at 
the last session of the Commission (May to June, 1934) by 
Russell Pasha, by Colonel Sharman, the Canadian delegate, 
and by Mr Fuller, the delegate for the United States, dis- 
closed the following details on the state of affairs in 
Bulgaria. 

This country has ten secret factories and laboratories 
which are busy producing heroin for the illicit market. 
(The factories were mentioned by name at the session, as 
were their proprietors, and the amounts produced were also 
indicated.) The proprietors and organisers include two 
individuals who are well known as international smugglers. 
Two circumstances have drawn attention to this Bulgarian 
production, namely, various seizures by the Customs 
authorities, and the importation of large quantities of acid 
acetic anhydride. This substance is needed for the manu- 
facture of aspirin, dyestuffs and artificial silk; but since 
Bulgaria does not manufacture these substances we are 
bound to conclude that it has been used for the manufacture 
of heroin. The following quantities of acid acetic anhydride 
were imported into Bulgaria in recent years: 1930, 70 
kilos. ; 1931, 70 kilos.; 1932, 3,500 kilos.; 1933, 6,000 kilos. 
This means that the amount imported in 1933 would suffice 
for the production of 3,000 to 6,000 kilos. of heroin. The 
legitimate world needs of heroin are only 1,500 kilos.; it 
follows that in 1933 Bulgaria was in a position to produce 
four times the amount needed for world consumption. 
Besides the manufacture of narcotics, the production of 
opium has been greatly increased in Bulgaria in recent 
years. Reliable information which reached the Canadian 
Government indicates the amount of opium produced as 
follows: 1931, 4,000 kilos.; 1932, 45,000 kilos.; and 1933, 
65,000 kilos. 
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It is not in Bulgaria alone, however, that developments 
in recent years have become menacing. The state of 
affairs in the Far East also gives rise to anxiety. At the 
meeting of the Consultative Commission in November, 
1933, the American representative reported on the enor- 
mous increase of opium production in Jehol and in Man- 
churia. According to the estimate of a high Chinese official, 
the annual illicit production of opium in China now 
amounts to 12,000 tons—that is to say, seven times the 
amount produced in the rest of the world. Far more 
dangerous still, apparently, is the illicit manufacture of 
narcotics, which has made great progress in China recently. 
Here, too, the large quantity of acid acetic anhydride 
imported has drawn attention to increased manufacture. 
China, too, has no factories for aspirin, dyestuffs or arti- 
ficial silk. The only possible conclusion is that these 
imports were used for the manufacture of heroin. The 
quantities of acid acetic anhydride imported would allow 
the production of twice the quantity of heroin normally 
required for world needs. : 

To sum up, the campaign against opium and other 
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The Week in Austria.—In circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, Herr Schuschnigg’s Government has 
started well. As between Austria and Germany, the out- 
standing question during the last few days has been whether 
the Austrian Government would give its agrément to Herr 
Hitler’s designation of Herr von Papen as German Minister 
in Vienna. In his haste to get rid of Herr von Papen and 
to make a display of ‘‘ good neighbourliness ’’ towards 
Austria (after a tragedy for which, in the eyes of the world, 
Herr Hitler himself had been so gravely to blame), the 
Fiihrer exposed himself to an Austrian rebuff by com- 
mitting one technical error and one indiscretion. The tech- 
nical error was to appoint Herg von Papen as his own 
personal representative—to report directly to him instead 
of to the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs in the ordinary 
way. The indiscretion was to announce this somewhat 
irregular proceeding publicly without having first sounded 
the Austrian Government on the subject. Herr Hitler has 
since retreated to the extent of declaring that Herr von 
Papen’s status, vis-a-vis his own Government, would be 
that of any ordinary diplomatic representative. And the 
Austrian Government, on their side, have decided to accept 
Herr von Papen on these terms—more or less on probation. 
Herr Hitler seems to have reckoned that Herr von Papen’s 
religion would commend him to a Catholic Government. 
But this was evidently a miscalculation. In Catholic circles 
Herr von Papen seems now to be regarded as a Catholic 
who has betrayed his own Church in allowing himself to be 
used as a stalking-horse by a political movement which is 
Pagan in policy and in spirit. From the Catholic stand- 
point his record has been unsatisfactory in the matters of 
the dissolution of the Zentrum, of the Catholic interest in the 
Saar (for which he has been Herr Hitler’s Reichskommisar), 
and of the negotiations for the Concordat between the Reich 
and the Vatican. However, Herr von Papen’s tenure 
of his new post will presumably depend on how the Reich 
behaves towards Austria during this next chapter in their 
telations. During the past week the German wireless pro- 
paganda has been attacking the ‘‘ Dollfuss ’’ governmental 
system again, and giving highly coloured and “‘ patriotic ’’ 
accounts of the way in which Dr. Dollfuss’s Nazi murderers 
met the death penalty. Outside observers, now that Herr 
Hitler has undisputed sway—and undisputed responsibility 
—in Germany, will scrutinise more closely than ever the 
Nazi attitude to Austria for at least a few practical signs 


of that ‘‘ good neighbourliness’’ which Herr Hitler appears 
to desire. 
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noxious drugs undertaken by the League of Nations chiefly 
in Central and Western Europe, that is to say in the coun- 
tries which transform the raw materials, has been suc- 
cessful. To-day, however, the transformation of opium is 
being largely carried out in the producing countries them- 
selves, namely, in Bulgaria, China, Japan and Manchuria. 
Means will have to be found to combat this menace. These 
countries, with the significant exceptions of Manchuria 
and Japan, are all parties to the 1931 Convention. It can 
be assumed that energetic action on the part of the Govern- 
ment would prevent the manufacture of narcotics in Bul- 
garia for illicit purposes. In China the question is more 
difficult; owing to disturbed political conditions in that 
country, special means will be necessary to put an end to 
illegal production and manufacture there; but there is no 
reason to doubt that, as the authority of the Central 
Government extends and becomes consolidated, adequate 
measures will be taken. 

Not until the ‘‘ shy traffickers ’’ become shy even of the 
less administratively competent countries will this menace 
to civilisation be effectively controlled. 


THE WEEK 


Anglo-German Exchange Agreement.—The negotia- 
tions for exchange clearing between England and Germany, 
which were initiated by the transfer agreements of July 
4th, have now been completed. It is understood that an 
arrangement has been reached whereby the Reichsbank will 
provide sterling up to 5 per cent. of the value of British 
goods imported into Germany. Payment of the remaining 
95 per cent. will be made in reichsmarks to the credit of 
a special account to be opened by the Bank of England at 
the Reichsbank. The Bank of England will pay the British 
exporter the sterling equivalent of this 95 per cent., and 
will reimburse itself by selling its reichsmarks to British 
importers of German goods. As the balance of trade is 
substantially in favour of Germany, the scheme should be 
practicable. There are several points left outstanding and 
complete details must be awaited. There is no suggestion 
that it will be compulsory for British importers of German 
goods to use the scheme; and if they pay direct in sterling, 
the Bank of England may have difficulty in disposing of 
its reichsmarks. It may be assumed that the main- 
tenance of this scheme is conditional upon there being 
no substantial increase in British exports to Germany, 
as otherwise its whole basis would be destroyed. Nor 
will its introduction necessarily modify the stringent 
control now exercised by the German Government 
over certain raw material imports, and British ex- 
porters of controlled commodities would be well advised 
to make certain that they can secure payment in sterling. 
No mention is made of re-exports from Great Britain, nor 
does the scheme apparently embrace Colonial goods. 
Finally, it apparently only relates to future transactions, 
leaving the problem of sums now due for British exports 
made during recent months still unsettled. This will be of 
particular concern to British cotton spinning and coal 
interests who already have large amounts due to them, and 
it will be recalled that the British -cotton spinners have 
threatened to suspend further shipments, while the opinion 
is expressed in Germany that it is no longer necessary to 
rely so much upon Lancashire for supplies of fine cotton 
yarn. A new problem, which though of minor importance 
is a serious matter to those directly concerned, is raised by 
the decision of the Reichsbank to suspend from October 1st 
the issue of registered marks to foreign diplomats and 
journalists permanently resident in Germany. This decision 
will involve them in a loss on exchange equivalent to about 
35 per cent. of their income from foreign sources. It is 
questionable if the amount at issue is sufficient to warrant 
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SO oppressive a change in procedure, and this shows that 


the position of the Reichsbank is still very acute. Until 
the full details of the agreement have been published it is 
not possible to judge whether it will facilitate a rise of 
Anglo-German trade from its present attenuated level. 


* * * 


Naval Ratios.—What is the Japanese Government’s 
policy for the now fast approaching naval conference of 
1935? The question is of capital importance; for, if it 
ever came within Japan’s power to attain naval parity 
with the British Empire and the United States, she would 
be supreme over the British and American navies jointly in 
Far Eastern waters. An unchallengeable Japanese naval 
supremacy in those waters would render possible a Japanese 
domination over the whole of China and the Far East under 
the specious title of a Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine. Ina 
statement made at Tokyo, on July 31st, to the foreign 
Press, the Japanese Prime Minister, Admiral Okada, an- 
nounced that his Government did not expect to achieve 
parity between Japan and the two other principal naval 
Powers at the 1935 Conference; but any relief we may 
derive from this declaration must be tempered by the 
Admiral’s accompanying declaration that Japan did not 
intend to accept, any longer, the principle of naval limita- 
tion by ratios. This Japanese statement promptly drew, on 
August Ist, an answering statement from the United States 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr Swanson, who declared emphati- 
cally that he was personally opposed to any alteration of the 
present agreed ratios between the three Powers, which 
stand for capital ships exactly, and for other ships approxi- 
mately, in the relation of 5-5-3. Mr Swanson stated at 
the same time that he was in favour of a 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion in all categories, upon the present treaty figures. On 
this, the Japanese naval authorities are reported to have 
commented informally to the effect that Japan will insist on 
repudiating the present ratios, whatever opposition she may 
encounter; that the proposal for a proportional reduction all 
round is unreasonable; and that the American naval con- 
struction programme under the Vinson Bill and the 
N.I.R.A., though it is, of course, perfectly legitimate under 
the existing treaties, is calculated de facto to give the United 
States an important advantage. Since then, it has been re- 
ported that the United States naval authorities are to build 
new naval bases in the Aleutian Islandsand elsewhere in the 
Pacific. What are the Japanese after? They seek to justify 
their proposed repudiation of the ratio both on grounds of 
national security and on grounds of national prestige; but 
the plain fact is that naval parity with the British Empire 
and the United States would give Japan the dominion over 
China. Another certain fact is that the United States will 
never acquiesce in Japanese naval parity with herself de 
facto, and that, if Japan denounces the present treaty ratio, 
she will be giving the signal for a naval building race in 
which the United States would assuredly have the will, as 
well as the means, to outbuild her to any extent. Is Japan 
bluffing? And is Italy doing the same in publishing, on 
August 2nd, a decree definitely authorising the construction 
of two 35,000-ton battleships? For the Powers with slen- 
der resources, this appears to be dubious policy. 


* * * 


‘*Qur Daily Bread.’’—The operations of our restric- 
tionist saviours of British agriculture are bearing rich fruit— 
for their protégés, at least. We described, in the first of our 
three articles on British agricultural policy, the last of which 
appears in this week’s issue, the process by which the wheat- 
grower in this country receives an indirect subsidy from all 
consumers of bread, in the shape of a wheat levy imposed 
on all flour milled or imported. This additional levy, which 
recently equalled the cost of wheat on the free world mar- 
ket, is naturally passed on by the millers to the consuming 
public in the price of flour and bread. Thus, prior to the 
rapid rise of the last few days, the free price of wheat was 
about 5s. per cwt., whereas under the 1932 Wheat Act 
a standard price of ros. per cwt. was guaranteed to registered 
British wheat-growers, up to the limit of the ‘‘ anticipated 
(home) supply ’’ for each year. The “‘ anticipated supply ’’ 
is generally exceeded—which is only natural when the State 
guarantees a minimum price for any product—and the 
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receipts of registered growers per cwt. of their wheat pro- 
duction are therefore generally slightly less than the exact 
difference between the free price and the standard price. 
But this is small comfort to the consumer. In the last five 
weeks the London millers have raised the price of standard 
grade flour from 24s. 6d. per 280-Ib. sack to 28s. Adding to 
this the wheat levy—which was progressively raised, as 
world wheat prices fell, from the Wheat Act’s original 2s. 3d. 
per sack to 3s. 6d., and then to the present 4s. 6d.—the 
present price of the sack comes to 32s. 6d. As, however, 
the Food Council’s limit for the 7$d. quarter loaf is 31s. per 
sack of flour, certain conclusions are evident. Clearly, the 
present levy, which is mainly a burden on the mass of 
poorer consumers, may soon involve a rise in the price of 
bread. Equally clearly, it should automatically fall as 
prices rise. As the free price of wheat is rising, the levy, 
if we must suffer it, should be scaled down nearer to its 
original figure of 2s. 3d. per sack of flour. But 
that, say our restrictionists, would frustrate the ex- 
pectations of a flourishing new industry—the costly 
cultivation of British wheat in a wheat-choked world out 
of levies paid by consumers! It will be extremely interest- 
ing, and crucial for many housewives, to observe what will 
happen next. Will the levy fall, or will the price of bread 
rise to maintain the levy intact? A joint meeting of the 
London Master Fxkers’ and Confectioners’ Protection 
Society and the Principal and Wholesale Retail Bakers’ 
Society is to be held next week to decide on the price of 
bread. Events will show for whose welfare our restric- 
tionists have been chiefly concerned. 


* * * 


Transport Wages.—Last week the National Joint 
Conciliation Board for the road transport (goods) industry 
adopted an important report on wages and conditions of 
work, the purpose of which is to give effect to the ‘‘ fair 
wages ”’ clause of the Road and Rail Transport Act, 1933. 
Minimum scales of wages for drivers and mates or attend- 
ants are laid down for different kinds of services and 
vehicles, varying for drivers from 70s. a week down to 45s. 
a week, and from 56s. to 48s. for attendants. The report 
also recommends a 48-hour guaranteed week, special rates 
for overtime and Sunday duty, minimum scales for casual 
employment, and payments for rest periods and holidays— 
including a week in the summer, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday and the four Bank Holidays. The setting up of a 
joint conciliation board consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers and workmen in each of the Traffic Commissioners’ 
areas is also suggested. These provisions, which are 
obviously based on the analogy of the conditions on the 
railways, will certainly go a long way to remove one of 
the great anomalies in our national transport system— 
namely, the disparity of conditions of employment on the 
railways and the roads. The real difficulty will be to en- 
force them on the small employer—a task which will need 
the closest co-operation between the industry and the 
licensing authorities. Meanwhile, the attitude of the Unions 
in the negotiations with the railway companies over the 
restoration of the ‘‘ cuts ’’ is definitely hardening. The 
railwaymen have instructed their leaders not to take a 
negative answer—an ominous phrase which seems likely to 
foreshadow a deadlock. As we pointed out last week, the 
economic argument for a restoration of the ‘‘ cuts ’’ at the 
present moment is not strong. Railways are still far from 
earning anything like their ‘‘ standard revenue,’’ and the 
interests of the railway shareholder who has borne the 
brunt of the depression are certainly entitled to some prior 
consideration. And from the narrow standpoint of the 
workers themselves it would certainly be a short-sighted 
policy to force the companies into a permanent condition 
of financial embarrassment by attempting to maintain an 
uneconomic wage level, since in the long run the final 
adjustment would express itself in unemployment. 


* * * 


Germany’s Economic Dictator.—Dr. Schacht, the 
President of the Reichsbank, has added to his present 
duties the responsibility for the management of the ey 
of Economy. The titular Minister, Dr. Schmitt, is ill, 
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and, according to our Berlin correspondent, it has appar- 
ently been decided after and in consequence of the June 
30th massacre that he will not return when his theoretical 
six months’ leave is ended. Since the disappearance of the 
Reparations control-mechanism, the Reichsbank has never 
been independent of the Government, as was originally in- 
tended. It was as a politician that Dr. Schacht replaced 
Dr. Luther. The new change need not involve any modi- 
fication of current policy. It is indeed taken in some 
quarters to mean that Dr. Schacht, for the moment, has 
put through, against other Nazi Ministers, his policy of 
maintaining the gold-parity of the reichsmark, or rather 
of some of the reichsmarks. This is not certain. The 
general expectation that the mark will be devalued has 
expressed itself in sharp advances of foreign-currency 
securities on the Bourse. Dr. Schacht’s declarations that 
no devaluation is intended do not necessarily indicate that 
he is really pledged to maintain the mark. For entirely 
legitimate reasons a Government cannot admit devaluation 
intentions; it can only announce devaluation. Dr. 
Schacht’s appointment to the Ministry of Economy has 
been favourably received in manufacturing circles. The 
Schmitt Administration was a failure. This Minister had 
absorbed the cruder Nazi doctrines; and his repeated in- 
terventions against new private undertakings, designed to 
provide employment, were ill received, and aroused the 
suspicion that existing manufacturers were successfully in- 
triguing for State-created monopolies for themselves. As 
a banker of big experience, Dr. Schacht is familiar with 
many important sides of business; he is reasonable and 
accessible, and as an old ‘‘ Manchester-Liberal,’’ also 
formerly in close connection with ‘‘ Marxist ’’ adminis- 
trators, he can, have no excessive respect for Nazi 
economics. It is now hoped that a slackening of the 
harmful official intervention in enterprise will take place. 


* * * 


Alarums and Excursions at Foochow.—The alarum 
which was sounded at the end of last week at the important 
Chinese treaty port of Foochow, in the Province of Fukien, 
appears to have been a false alarm. A ‘‘ Communist ”’ 
army from the ‘‘ Red ’’ domain in the interior of the pro- 
vince was reported to be descending upon the city in search 
of supplies; but the raiders are now believed to have retired, 
after having come within some fifteen miles of their sup- 
posed objective. This abortive raid, which superficially 
appears to advertise the Nanking Government’s weakness, 
is really, perhaps, an indirect testimony to their growing 
strength; since the systematic blockading tactics which the 
Government forces are now adopting against this ‘‘ Red ’’ 
area from the landward side are probably the cause of this 
attempt, on the part of the beleaguered insurgents, to break 
out in the opposite direction. We may perhaps infer that 
the blockade is een effective in wearing the insur- 
gents down; and the Nanking Government’s prospects of 
gradually restoring its authority throughout the ‘‘ Red ”’ 
Tegions of Central and South-Eastern China are decidedly 
improved by the fact that their policy is now no longer 
Just negatively repressive. The mili blockade is accom- 
panied by a serious attempt to ameliorate the lot of the 
peasantry on the Government’s side of the front; and 
nothing is so likely to sap the strength of Chinese agrarian 

Communism ’’ as a reasonable expectation of a not in- 
tolerable existence for the cultivator under the egis of the 
Kuomintang. So much for the alarum of Foochow; but the 
excursions of British, American and Japanese warships, 
which it has elicited, raise other and wider questions. Not 
that it was superfluous to send the ships; for Foochow 
Contains a considerable foreign mercantile and missionary 
community; and the foreign residents in China, as well as 
the Chinese peasantry, have had their unpleasant experi- 
ences of Chinese civil war—for example, at Nanking itself 
in 1926. When the report of the ‘‘ Communist ”’ foray 
arrived, the despatch of foreign warships could hardly have 
been avoided; and so long as the ships of three different 
naval Powers pay a simultaneous visit, their presence is 
not likely to be prolonged nor to constitute a danger of any 
further encroachment upon China’s territorial integrity. If, 
however, the Japanese Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine had 
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been applied and backed up by a Japanese navy out- 
numbering the British and American, would Chinese in- 
tegrity have been so secure? 


* * * 


A Minorities Problem for the League.—When great 
crises in high politics dominate the stage, public attention 
usually has little energy to spare for less urgent problems. 
It is therefore not surprising that the pressing preoccupa- 
tions of recent events in Central Europe should have 
diverted Western opinion from the affairs of national 
minorities. This fact doubtless accounts for the compara- 
tive disregard of recent developments in the long drawn-out 
controversy between the administration of Prince Henry of 
Pless in Upper Silesia and the Polish revenue authorities, 
which has already formed the subject of numerous petitions 
to the League. The question at issue nominally concerns 
the amount of taxes payable by the Pless undertaking in 
respect of the financial years 1925 to 1930, and involves 
such disputable matters as allowance for amortisation and 
the method of calculating profits during periods of currency 
depreciation. The sum in dispute is large and amounts to 
some £250,000. These are problems which should be 
soluble by normal methods of discussion and adjustment, 
particularly as the Pless administration has made repeated 
and substantial offers with a view to achieving a settlement. 
The Polish authorities, however, have so far apparently 
been unwilling to reach a settlement; they have cut short 
the discussions, and they finally resorted, on May 18th, to 
the violent measure of dispatching bailiffs to the various 
Pless businesses, seizing such moneys as were available, 
sequestrating banking accounts, and generally making it 
wellnigh impossible for the Pless concern to pay wages or 
carry on day-to-day administration. These proceedings are 
bound to raise grave anxieties abroad. If the Polish 
authorities desire the fiscal weal of Poland, their policy in 
ham-stringing one of the most important and reliable 
revenue-producing enterprises in Upper Silesia can hardly 
justify itself as wise administration. If, on the other hand, 
the financial issue, as is widely rumoured, is a mere pretext 
for unfair discrimination against a member of the German 
minority, then the problem is more serious. It is due for 
deliberation by the League in September. In the meantime 
it is essential that no action should be taken in Poland 
which might further aggravate an already grave situation. 


* * v 


A Bull Point for Raw Cotton.—The official American 
estimate of the forthcoming cotton crop was published on 
Wednesday. The estimate, which is based on the position 
in the cotton fields on August 1st, is for a crop of only 
9,195,000 bales (1 bale = 500 lbs.). This compares with 
an estimate on August 1, 1933, of 12,314,000 bales and an 
actual crop last year of 13,043,110 bales. With the excep- 
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tion of the abnormally bad cotton crop of 1921, the present 
estimate is the lowest since 1896. Even so, it did not sur- 
prise the market; for the general opinion expected a cotton 
crop of about 9,000,000 bales. Nevertheless, prices 
bounded up in New York on Wednesday by 43-47 points, 
and in Liverpool by over 30 points, per lb. The New York 
price reached the highest figure since 1931; and the Liver- 
pool price the highest since July, 1930. The rise in. prices 
was obviously due to traders’ expectations that the low crop 
would permit inroads to be made on stocks, and so improve 
the prospects of the cotton industry as a whole. A few days 
ago the New York Cotton Exchange estimated that world 
consumption of American cotton during the season now 
ending was 13,504,000 bales; and for the coming year it 
estimates that the same quantity will be required. As the 
carry-over of United States cotton this year is estimated at 
10,836,000 bales, against 11,754,000 bales a year ago, the 
carry-over a year hence should be only about 6,500,000 
bales—assuming, of course, that world consumption of 
United States cotton in 1934-35 and the actual crop remain 
at the above figures. This would mean a reversion, a year 
from now, to almost normal conditions in the United 
States cotton situation, after years of severe crisis. It is 
hardly surprising that traders have marked up cotton prices. 


* * * 


The World’s Sugar.—The International Sugar Confer- 
ence which opened in Brussels last week has been 
adjourned until September without achieving any positive 
results. Meanwhile, a sub-committee is to try to work out 
a basis of discussion for the adjourned Conference; and, 
in particular, it will have to enter into negotiations with 
the countries which are at present outside the Chadbourne 
Plan, in order to get them into a wider international sugar 
convention. The Chadbourne Plan of 1931, which com- 
prised the most important sugar-exporting areas of the 
world (Cuba, Java, Peru, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Belgium), expires on September 1, 1935. 
Its prolongation is not, therefore, a matter of urgency. But 
the present world sugar situation has so stultified the ho 
based on the Plan, that a new and more comprehensive 
Plan is necessary. While sugar production of the Plan 
countries during the last five years has fallen from 12.5 
million tons to 6.9 millions, production by countries outside 
the Plan, largely by reason of State assistance and tariffs 
on imports of cheap sugar, in the last six years has risen 
from 14.7 million tons to 19.3 millions. Import require- 
ments of the world market, as a result of increased produc- 
tion by the countries outside the Plan, have therefore fallen 
in the last six years from 5.9 million metric tons to 3.1 
millions (F. O. Licht’s figures). Thus, the Chadbourne 
Plan, which was drawn up by and embraced only the chief 
exporting areas, has been made relatively of no avail. In 
view of these trends, the second sub-committee of the 1933 
World Economic Conference requested the Bureau of the 
‘Conference to work for a general unification of the world’s 
sugar industry; and in March of this year the Chadbourne 
Plan members attempted to widen the scope of their agree- 
ment. In the meantime, the United States has accorded 


Cuba, the largest sugar producer, more favourable quotas © 


for imports into the United States. But Java, whose cane 
production is most cheap and efficient, has seen her export 
market; continually curtailed; and if only Java could 
benefit by an increase in world demand for raw sugar, 
it might not be impossible to secure the agreement of the 
countries outside the Plan, who are still extending their 
own artificially assisted sugar production, to a more com- 
prehensive plan. Without such a new world sugar con- 
vention, the present difficulties of the Plan countries, caused 
mainly by costly and uneconomic national sugar produc- 
tion in formerly sugar-importing States, can hardly be 
solved at the adjourned Conference in September. 


* * * 


Employment in July.—The Ministry of Labour 
estimates that there were approximately 10,136,000 in- 
sured persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
on July 23rd, a decrease of 27,000 since June 25th, follow- 
ing the previous fall of 24,000 during the month of June. 
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Compared with July, 1933, an increase of 394,000 is re- 
ported. The number of unemployed persons on the 
registers of employment exchanges was 2,126,260 on 
July 23rd, 1934, of whom 1,553,747 were wholly unem- 
ployed, 492,872 temporarily stopped and 79,641 registered 
as ‘‘ normally in casual employment,’’ a decrease alto- 
gether of 315,915 compared with a year ago, and of 
301,500 in the first category alone. There has, however, 
been an increase of 26,700 in the number of women tem- 
porarily stopped, and of 1,700 in the number of girls under 
18 who are out of work, owing to the deterioration in the 
textile situation, and particularly in the woollen and 
worsted section. Compared with a month ago, there has 
been a net increase of only 33,674 in the numbers of un- 
employed on the registers, despite a rise of 45,500 in 
the number of those temporarily stopped. This is partly 
due to local holidays in cashire, Yorkshire and Scot- 
land, during which about 20,000 workers were so regis- 
tered. The sharp rise in unemployment in Scotland and 
the North-Western districts, and the apparent set-back in 
all textile industries shown in the following table, are all 
partly, but unfortunately by no means entirely, attribu- 
table to these same causes: — 


Increase (+) or pasate (—) 


com: wi 
June 25, 1934 July 24, 1933 
Number % Number % 

Coal mining .............+. — 26,378 — 7:4 — 64,078 —16-2 
General engineering ...... — 3,358 — 4-2 — 69,512: —53-6 
Metal goods manufacture — 3,600 — 5:3 — 28,005 —28-2 
Shipbuilding & repairing — 2,383 — 3-2 — 22,645 —22-6 
Iron & steel manufacture — 1,136 — 2:6 — 23,492 —34-0 
Shipping service ......... — 2644 — 59 — 7,676 —15-5 
Building ............ssees000 + 13,369 + 9-7 — 25,434 —14-4 
Public works contracting + 3,321 + 2:8 — 2,505 — 2-0 
Motor vehicles, cycles an 

GENTE ccocecccencccccees + 2,844 + 10-8 — 15,327 —34-8 
Distributive trades ...... + 154 oe — 20,547 — 9-2 
BUEEE, scx ccnscosennsccssose + 8,971 + 38-2 — 1,973 — 6-1 
Boot & shoe manufacture + 5,459 + 20-0 + 7,248 +28-7 
SAID wecccnccccvesecootnonnse + 11,966 + 11-1 — 11,555 — 8-8 
Woollen and worsted + 6,733 + 13-7 + 25,522 +85-0 
DUD ccvccsvcccccccecoosesossces +11,711 +104-0 + 4,117 +21-7 

All industries ............ + 33,674 + 1:6 —315,915 —13-2 


There has been a very large drop in the numbers of coal 
miners unemployed, which partly counteracts the unusual 
increase in June of 65,000; and there has been further 
improvement in all the metal industries. There are now 
only 3,000 more iron and steel workers unemployed than in 
July, 1929. On the other hand, building activity has 
slowed down to a serious extent; and there are now still 
273,500 insured persons out of work in building and public 
works contracting, as compared with 102,800 in 1929. 
There has also been a very marked decline in all con- 
sumption goods industries—textiles, boot and shoe, tailor- 
ing and motor vehicles—even when due allowance is made 
for North Country holidays. This is no doubt partly 
seasonal, but it is also some indication that the limits to 
recovery by expansion of the home market are soon 
reached. The following table gives changes between June 
and July in the numbers unemployed in the various 
administrative divisions of the country :— 


London ............sse00+ + 992 | North-East ......... — 5,656 
South-East ............ + 1,226 | North-West ......... + 11,408 
South-West ............ + 2,977 | Scotland............... + 20,321 
Midlands ............... + 8,803 | Wales .................. — 6, 


Improvement in coal mining and metal industries is re- 
flected in the decreased unemployment in Wales and the 
North-Eastern division. 


* * * 


Juvenile Unemployment.—One of the most serious 
aspects of the present unemployment problem in this coun- 
try is the growing extent of juvenile unemployment. The 
number of juveniles (aged 14-18) wholly unemployed in- 
creased by 12,200 during July, to 77,839. This is due, as 
the Ministry of Labour points out, to the fact that schools 
in many northern areas had already broken up by the date 
of the returns, and such end-of-term unemployment is a 
normal temporary phenomenon. But over twelve months 
there has been a reduction of only 2.5 per cent. in the 
numbers of juvenile unemployed on the registers as com- 
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with an average reduction of 13 per cent. in the total 
of unemployment. It must be remembered that the effects 
of the very high post-war birth rate are just beginning to 
be felt on the juvenile labour market. During this year, 
approximately 570,000 boys and girls over 14 will enter 
insured industries in search of work, as compared with 
466,000 last year, 590,000 in 1935 and 500,000 in 1936; 
while vacancies were filled during the first six months of 
this year at the rate of only 436,000 per annum through 
juvenile and ordi labour exchanges—and that in a 
period of fairly rapidly expanding employment. There will 
clearly be a large surplus, and no palliatives in the way of 
providing instruction centres for young persons who are 
out of work can take the place of the regular discipline and 
hours of work which they would get from an extension of 
the school-leaving age. Instead of such an extension, the 
only measure taken in view of this problem is the section 
of the new Unemployment Bill providing for the insurance 
of juveniles between the ages of 14 and 16 which will come 
into force on September 3rd. From that date all children who 
are in employment other than agriculture or domestic ser- 
vice, except apprentices receiving no wages, will be insured. 
Employers are to pay a weekly contribution of 4d., of 
which 2d. may be deducted from wages, but benefit will not 
be paid until the child has attained the age of 16. Parents 
entitled to their own unemployment benefit, however, will be 
able to secure dependants’ benefit as at present if the young 
person is still receiving full-time instruction, or if he or she is 
unemployed through no fault of his or her own. The Bill also 
makes provision for juveniles under 16, who voluntarily con- 
tinue in whole-time education beyond the school-leaving 
age, whereby they may receive free credit for as many as 20 
contributions. This provision, however, does not come into 
force until September, 1935. There will not necessarily 
be any large addition to the figures of juvenile unemploy- 
ment by this extension of insurance as over one-third of 
the total of juveniles already on the unemployment 
registers are under 16. 
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Shipping Freight Index.—As measured by our 
monthly index number, the general level of whole cargo 
shipping freights rose by 1.8 per cent. during July, follow- 
ing a rise of 0.4 per cent. during June. The current figure 
of 85.3 compares with 84.4 in July last year and 80.1 in 
July, 1932. Details of the index number are as follow: — 


(1898-1913 = 100) 
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Most British ports state that the freight market is improv- 
ing. There is a steady demand for outward coal tonnage, 
especially for South America and the Mediterranean, and 
Scotland also reports a good demand for boats to load coal 
for Denmark and Finland. The North American trade is 
disappointing and the coastwise market is inactive. Apart 
from these sections, the general tone is better. Movements 
of the various sections of our index number are shown in 
detail below : — 











Inc. or Inc. or 
Index 
Dec. Dec. 
| No. | Points No. | Points 
Home Trade ...........0+s- 78-8 | — 0-7 | South America— 
y—outwards............ 102-7 | + 5-5 Outwards ..........c0008 70:0 | + 4:1 
Sisesente 96-8 } + 4-9 cssccdeceece | 97°94 | + 22 
India—outwards ......... 75-1 | ~ 0-7 
Outwards ........00.000- 96-0 | + 9-4 | India—homewards ...... 101-5 | + 1-3 
Séoedeubones 83-5 | — 1-9 | Far East, etc........c0..e0 | 87°3 | + 1-0 
North America ............ 75-7 | — 0-8 | Australia..........cccccccecee 87:2 | + 2°6 


Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the total 
figure of our index number for July is 73.3, compared with 
72.0 for June, and 72.5 a year ago. 





OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


FRANCE 





FRENCH REVENUE AND TRADE 


M. GERMAIN-MaRTIN, Minister of Finance, has just decided 
that from now on the fiscal returns will be published every 
three months, instead of every month as in the past. He 
produced at the same time the figures for the quarter ended 
June 30th. For this period, receipts which concern the 
ordinary Budget reached Frs. 8,894,429,450, of which 
Frs. 8,760,540,100 were normal receipts, as follows: — 
Francs 


ie a oc vncecnrsiiperseevenreineeenneneyersianemanines 1,815,837,000 
Indirect Taxes and monopolies ............ssecseeseees 6,914,477 ,000 
SPIE vacsccocesenasepnsssecnsineannqapensencesesening 30,226,100 


Compared with published estimates, tax revenue shows a 
deficit of Frs. 874,016,900, of which Frs. 871,028,000 is a 
shortfall on indirect taxes and monopolies 

Frs. 2,988,900 on estate duties. (For direct taxes, no com- 
parison between estimates and receipts is available.) For 
the preceding quarter, the deficit reached only Frs. 687 
millions. The deterioration is obvious. A communiqué of 
the Ministry of Finance declares that these results are not 
Surprising, as they initiated the recent policy of decree- 
laws for economies and fiscal reform. The Government 
ascribed the shortfall in receipts to three causes : — 

(1) Diminution in Customs Receipts.—Total receipts of 
the Customs during the second quarter show a shortfall 
of Frs. 390 millions, that is, 44 per cent. of the a te 
deficit. Import duties show a diminution of only Frs. 316 
Millions, which is a consequence of depression, increased 
quotas, total prohibition of wheat imports, and, lastly, 
abolition of the exchange supertax on imports from coun- 
tries with devalued currencies. 


(2) Exaggerated Estimates—The method by which 
estimates are drawn up in the Finance Department often 
leads to miscalculations. This method takes the past as 
a basis for forecasting the future. The consequence is 
that in times of prosperity the estimates are minimised; 
while in a crisis they are inevitably exaggerated. When 
in the summer of 1933 the estimates were calculated for 
the 1934 Budget, the Administration took the experience 
of 1932 as a basis for receipts estimated in comparison 
with the previous year, and the receipts of the twelve 
months (July rst-June 30th) for the receipts which were to 
be directly estimated. This method consequently ignored 
the increasing incidence of the crisis. 

(3) Persistence of the Crisis.—This is notably demon- 
strated by increasing unemployment figures and bank- 
ruptcies. The Finance Department believes that out of the 
total revenue deficit in the second quarter of this year, 
Frs. 250 millions may be imputed to the intensified 
crisis. It is particularly noticeable that the turnover tax, 
for instance, produced during the second quarter 
Frs. 1,606,029,000, a sum which is Frs. 137,109,000 lower 
than the Budget estimates, and Frs. 80,422,000 lower than 
receipts for the second quarter of 1933. 

As a whole, these figures correspond with the image of the 
crisis which the French public has drawn for itself. Busi- 
ness as a whole is quieter than a year ago, and taxation 
reform does not appear to be a great stimulus to renewed 
business activity. But during the present period of recess 
revenue figures are not very often discussed. Public 
opinion is now particularly attentive to the latest events in 
foreign politics, above all, to the evolution of the Hitler 
Government in Germany, and to the rumours from America 
which forecast further depreciation of the dollar, sooner or 
later. This latter rumour, if it becomes a fact, may entail 
disturbances to the Continental currencies. 
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COAL MINES 


According to the statistics published by the Comité 
Central des Houilléres de France, the production of French 
coal mines during June, 1934, totalled 3,960,366 tons in 
26 working days, agrinst 3,959,355 tons in May in 24 work- 
ing days, and 3,896,035 tons in June, 1933, in 25 working 
days. The average daily production was therefore 152,322 
tons in June, 1934, against 164,973 tons in May and 
155,841 tons in June, 1933. The number of men employed 
was 235,838 at the end of June, 1934, against 238,200 at 
the end of May and 248,735 at the end of June, 1933. The 
production of coke in the coke plants of the coal mines was 
332,131 tons in June, against 334,913 tons in May and 
301,927 tons in June, 1933. For the half-year 1934, coal 
production reached 24,667,010 tons, against 23,945,222 
tons for the first six months of 1933. The production of coke 
in the coke plants of the coal mines, was, for the same 
period, 2,034,485 tons, against 1,851,068 tons; and the 
production of briquettes was 3,103,501 tons, against 
2,750,159 tons. 


Paris, August 8. 





GERMANY 





EFFECT OF HINDENBURG’S DEATH 


THE disappearance of Hindenburg from the political scene 
brought no real increase of power to the National-Socialist 
Party, which since it attained office has always done as it 
liked. But the President’s death was an event of vast 
emotional importance, and with the ensuing ceremonies and 
demonstrations, has helped to obliterate the impression of 
Herr Hitler’s extermination of opponents on June 30th and 
of the Nazi fiasco in Austria. This influence seems not to 
have been confined to the home public. The Nazi stage- 
managers foresaw this, for them fortunate, effect; and the 
ceremonies and demonstrations were consequently pushed 
to extravagant lengths, and were indeed in certain details 
and in their general spirit contrary to the President’s wishes 
and temper. While Hindenburg still lay unburied, Herr 
Hitler’s Government proclaimed that the way to honour 
him was to honour Herr Hitler. Before Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor he was regarded by President Hindenburg with 
aversion and distrust; and he himself had demonstratively 
expressed his contempt for the President. To discerning 
Germans the events following President Hindenburg’s 
death have therefore merely emphasised the already obvious 
glaring contrast between the spirit and bearing of the 
Prussian military aristocracy and of Hitlerism. Increasing 
opposition between these political elements is visible, which 
makes the Nazi dictatorship look not altogether secure. In 
particular, Nazi blunders in foreign policy, the fiasco in 
Austria, and the alienation of Italy, upon which Herr Hitler 
had counted as an ally in his promised war against France, 
have displeased a class which formerly claimed a monopoly 
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in foreign policy; and the latest exaggerated protestations 
of peaceful intentions, which so surprisingly belie the ante- 
cedents of Hitlerism, seem to critics of this class amateurish 
and clumsy, and likely to increase foreign distrust. 


RAW MATERIALS CRISIS 


The question of regulating industry has ceased to be a 
mere matter of ideas. Recent interferences with private 
business have not been inspired by Nazi doctrines of the 
State competence to plan, but by the foreign exchange 
and raw materials crisis. If the Reichsbank is not respon- 
sible for this crisis, as many believe, it has at least shown 
lack of foresight. It justified the partial default on the 
bonds of service of July, 1933, not so much by the insuffi- 
ciency of the reserves for the service as by the alleged need 
for replenishing them. Its utterances at that time indicate 
that it expected th: * default would result in replenishment. 
Increase to a figme of Rm. 1,500 millions was mentioned 
as Dr. Schacht’s ambition. The failure to realise this 
ambition—the reserves under Dr. Schacht’s administration 
have fallen 90 per cent.—illustrates once more a manner 
of German reasoning which is never justified by fact and 
is, presumably, theoretically false. If Rm. 1,000,000 is 
saved by defaulting on a debt, so the reasoning runs, the 
reserves will be exactly Rm. 1,000,000 higher. This reason- 
ing is a counterpart to the false theory, to which reference 
has been already made in this correspondence, that, if one 
saves Rm. 1,000,000 by reducing the import of a com- 
modity to that extent, the reserves will be automatically 
Rm. 1,000,000 higher. These false notions have aggravated 
the bad effect on Germany’s balance of foreign payments 
already caused by her narrow foreign-trade policy. No 
improvement in the reserves situation can be counted on 
with certainty from mere restriction of imports. 


The position of industries that consume foreign raw 
materials is getting worse. There are reports that: whole 
branches and many individual concerns have discharged 
workmen owing to this cause. The 36-hour week in textiles, 
though in part it merely suspended production for stock, 
reduced the quantity of effective employment. The 
Chemnitz textiles industry is embarrassed in some of its 
branches, in particular in fabric gloves, by the difficulty of 
obtaining English fine yarns. The official handling of this 
problem is irresponsible. The Press, which says only what 
the Government tells it to say, harps on vicious foreign 
tariff policies and on a universal world-desire to ruin Ger- 
many; and reports exaggerate with Schadenfreude the 
punishment that has fallen upon evil-minded foreigners in 
the shape of reduced activity in their raw materiab 
industries. 

CREDIT AND FINANCE 


Money became easier after the turn of the month. Day 
loans for first-class borrowers were around 4 per cent. The 
banks are cautious in expectation of a considerable demand. 
for cash this month for harvesting and business purposes.. 
The market for Reich short-term paper has been lifeless. 
The Finance Ministry’s budgetary return for the first 
quarter of the financial year shows: —Ordinary: Revenue, 
Rm. 1,725 millions; expenditure, Rm. 1,569 millions;: 
surplus, Rm. 156 millions. Extra-ordinary: Revenue, nil; 
expenditure, Rm. 2} millions. The deficit carried over’ 
from the financial year 1933 is Rm. 1,797 millions. 

The Reich debt, which at the end of the financial year- 
1933 was Rm. 10,227 millions, had fallen by March 31st: 
to Rm. 9,938 millions, whereof Rm. 1,795 millions were in 
foreign currencies. Outstanding Dawes Loan is returned at: 
Rm. 408 millions and Young Loan at Rm. 1,072 millions; 
all figures are on the basis of exchange rates on March 31st. 
Reports are published of increasing consumption of beer 
and of other exciseable commodities. 


INDUSTRY 


The wholesale price index for August 1st was 99.7,. 
against 99.3 on July 25th. The agricultural products index: 
rose 0.7 per cent. Manufactured consumption goods show 
a new tendency to rise. Bankruptcies in July numbered’ 
Ig1, the lowest figure so far, against 223 in June. The- 
Ministry of Economy has forbidden the creation of new 
undertakings for production of rolled or pressed lead articles: 
and the expansion of existing undertakings, the usual 
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reason, misinvestment of capital, being given. Depart- 
ment store sales in June were 8} per cent. higher than in 
June, 1933. This shows a: considerable improvement; in 
the first half-year of 1934 sales were 6 per cent. below those 
of the same half of 1933. All retail sales in June were 14 per 
cent. higher than in June, 1933, and in the first half-year 
were 10 per cent. higher. A small part of the increase is 
due to a rise in prices. Goods unloaded in Hamburg in 
the first half-year were 6,800,000 tons, which is 5 per cent. 
more than in the same half of last year; goods loaded were 
3,200,000 tons, which is 2 per cent. less. The home steel 
market remains active; and the last returns show a 
moderate increase in export. The West German engineering 
and ironware industries are better occupied. Exports of 
textiles machinery have sharply increased, also of motor 
cars. The Solingen 7 industry has had a propaganda 
week, ‘‘ One Thousand Years of Solingen Wares,’’ during 
which measures for furthering exports were discussed. 
Export of cutlery last year recovered to 4,360 tons, as 
against 3,950 tons in 1932 and 5,950 tons in 1913. The 
share taken by Europe since 1913 has much increased; that 
of America has fallen to one-half. 


BERLIN, August 8. 





AUSTRIA 


POLITICAL DISTURBANCES AND TRADE 


THE recent political tragedy has exercised little influence 
upon economic affairs. In contrast to the February dis- 
turbances, there has been no strike, and no interruption of 
production worthy of mention has taken place. Orders re- 
ceived from abroad have maintained their normal level. 
In foreign tourist traffic, which is now at the height of the 
season, there was a decline in some parts immediately after 
the attempted Putsch owing to sudden departures, but this 
did not last long, and the stream of foreigners to Austria 
is now steady again. Again, in contrast to February, with- 
drawals of savings deposits have been very slight. In the 
whole of July the reduction amounted to only 8 million 
schillings. Moreover, a reduction of savings is to be ex- 
pected at this season, as people take money out of the 
banks for holiday purposes and also to pay the quarter’s’ 
rent due in Austria on August 1st. Indeed, in July, 1933, 
withdrawals of savings deposits amounted to 17 million 
schillings. In view of the earlier increase in savings de- 
posits and of the reserve practised in according credits, the 
banks and savings banks had an abundance of cash at their 
disposal and were able to satisfy all demands with the 
greatest ease. This may be seen from the very slight 
tension at the National Bank at the end of July. The bill 
portfolio rose by only 3.2 million schillings to 247.8 million 
schillings, while the increase registered at the end of July, 
1933, was 4.2 millions, which then brought the total up to 
239.3 millions. It is therefore clear that there was no special 
call upon the Austrian National Bank in connection with 
the political events. 

_ It is true, however, that big changes have taken place 
in the National Bank figures. A reduction in discount com- 
mitments has been counterbalanced by an increase of the 
fiduciary circulation by 119.7 million schillings—a change- 
over within the total circulation which had not occurred to 
such an extent in recent years, if ever. On the other hand, 
the difference in the total circulation, namely, an increase of 
five million schillings, must be regarded as very moderate, 
especially as actual cover has really increased by reason of 
a marked increase in forward exchange holdings. The 
economic aspect of recent political events can therefore be 
regarded as reassuring. 


HALF-YEAR’S BUDGETARY SITUATION 


No definite idea can yet be formed of the effects of 
political events on the Budget. The cost of the increased 
public security service will undoubtedly mean expenditure 
in excess of estimates, as was also the consequence of the 
February revolt. But this extra expense has already been 
taken into account. As appears from the recently-published 
report of the League of Nations representative in Austria, 
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in the first half-year of 1934 the expenditure for national de- 
fence, police, and defence corps was greater by 23 million 
schillings than for the same period of 1933, while the special 
tax to cover this excess (the security tax) had already 
brought in 6.5 million schillings. This tax had only been 
collected since the second quarter, so that a considerable 
portion of the excess expenditure for security service must 
have been covered. It is, of course, difficult to say how 
far it will go towards covering the unforeseen requirements, 
or what new sources of revenue will have to be tapped. 
The Staté Budget for the first half-year, 1934, appears as 
follows : — 
ORDINARY BUDGET 














1933 1934 

(In millions of schillings) 
Staff salaries ............cseeeeeee 351-91 351-64 
BERRA ssc cccrcncosccccesqresseces 608 - 76 657-45 
Total expenditure ............+ 960 - 67 1,009-09 
Total revenue —..........ceeeeeeee 881-41 933-44 
IR serencecereveceeesmsonancesetee 79-26 75-65 


The deficit on the ordinary Budget is therefore 3.61 mil- 
lion schillings lower than last year. It is surprising that 
the increased expenditure appears almost wholly under 
materials, whereas, in view of extra expenditure on security 
services, one would expect the burden to fall on staff 
salaries. The supplementary Budget, which is to cover 
public works, called for 40.74 million schillings in the 
first half-year, against an estimate for the whole of 1934 of 
103.06 million schillings. This was met chiefly by the 
proceeds of the Lottery Loan of 1933. 

This year the finances of the Federal States are rather 
better. It should be noted that the expenditures of these 
bodies are a very considerable addition to that of the State. 
They are estimated for 1934 at 597 million schillings. Com- 
pared with their high level of 1931, namely 854 million 
schillings, a big saving has already been effected. Apart 
from the Budget of the City of Vienna, which closed with 
a deficit of 45 million schillings as a result of the February 
troubles and their effects, it will be seen that the Federal 
State Budgets, which previously gave rise to much anxiety, 
have already been put into fairly good order. This is the 
more striking as these bodies have lately contracted no 
new loans, as opposed to their former practice. By con- 
verting their dollar loans into schilling loans they are effect- 
ing a slight saving. Styria has already made such a 
conversion, and it has now been decided by Lower Austria to 
offer conversion of the 7} per cent. Dollar loan of 1925 
into 64 per cent. schilling bonds, whereby, however, for 
100 dollars an exchange of 600 schillings is offered, whereas 
the current rate is actually about 535 schillings. The City 
of Salzburg has succeeded in converting its 74 per cent. 
Swiss Franc loan into 5 per cent. bonds, also in Swiss 
francs, and has also gained easier amortisation conditions. 
This is a straightforward conversion, while in most of the 
other cases the main purpose was to get the debt changed 
from dollars to schillings. 

The financial position of many corporations is still dreary. 
Several towns have lately reported financial embarrassment 
not confined merely to meeting debt services, but extending 
to inability to pay for goods, etc. Several municipalities 
have been obliged to declare themselves bankrupt. It is 
hoped, however, that the new financial constitution, which 
came into force on August 1st and gives the State depart- 
ments extensive powers to intervene and to control the 
Budgets of States and municipalities, will introduce order 
in these matters in the near future. 


VIENNA, August 6. 


SWITZERLAND 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 
THERE has recently been much discussion in the Swiss 
Press and political circles regarding the opportunity of 
modifying the Federal Constitution—which dates from 
1874—and of adapting it to modern conditions. It seems 
that the Government as well as public opiriion have agreed 
on the necessity of such revision. 
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Switzerland is a Confederation of 22 Cantons or virtu-, 
ally sovereign States. The supreme legislative power is 
vested in a Parliament of two Chambers, while the 
executive power rests with the Federal Council formed of 
seven members elected by the two Chambers of Parlia- 
ment. The Federal Council is supreme in matters of 
peace, war and treaties, it regulates the army, railways, 
post, telegraph and Customs systems, money, the issue 
and repayment of banknotes, and weights and measures. 
But, in past years, there has been a general tendency to 
centralise all important services and to leave all questions 
of general interest in the hands of the Federal Council, 
which was even granted full powers in the economic 
domain. The Cantons thereby lost the greater part of their 
rights and privileges, and it is now felt that it would be 
wise and profitable for the country to abandon excessive 
centralisation and to return to Federalism. It is too early 
to say what the future Constitution is likely to be, but it 
is probable that it will restrict the powers of Parliament, 
which has acquired too much authority, particularly in 
financial matters, and that it will empower the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take certain action against revolutionary move- 
ments. It will furthermore enable the Cantons to recover 
part of their sovereignty, and lay down a new organisation 
for the Federal Railways, which are to be freed of political 
influences. 


TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


There has been no great change in the economic situa- 
tion of Switzerland during the — months. During the 
first half-year imports totalled Frs. 712.7 millions, com- 
pared with Frs. 770 millions in the first half of 1933, the 
drop being due to import quotas and restrictions. On the 
other hand, exports aggregated Frs. 405 millions, as 
against Frs. 416 millions in the first half of 1933, a de- 
crease of nine millions, which can partly be ascribed to 
the continued fall in prices, for an increase of 7 per cent. 
was recorded in the volume of goods exported. The im- 
port surplus, which was about 46 per cent. in 1933, was 
43 per cent. in 1934. 

Total exports of the four chief industries were satisfac- 
tory, as an increase was recorded in watchmaking 
(+ Frs. 4,000,000), cotton goods (+ Frs. 2,000,000), 
machinery (+ Frs. 3,000,000), but silk exports fell by 
Frs. 5,000,000 compared with the figures for the first half 
of 1933. 


Trade with Great Britain showed an improvement over 
last year, as imports from Britain reached Frs. 45.4 
millions, as against Frs. 42.1 millions in the first half of 
1933, and exports to Britain totalled Frs. 43.7 millions, 
compared with Frs. 42 millions the previous year. Trade 
with the five principal countries was as follows, compared 
with 1933:— 


Swiss FOREIGN TRADE: First HALF-YEARS 


(In millions of Swiss francs) 


Imports from Exports to 
Country 1933 1934 1933 1934 
Germany ............ 264 196 72 79 
BERROD  ..0000s00000000 127 110 66 63 
BARRY wnccccccccesccceee 62 59 41 32 
Great Britain ...... 41 45 41 43 
WGA. cccccecocccoees 40 40 29 26 


Up to the end of June the labour market showed an 
improvement, mainly owing to seasonal increases in em- 
ployment in agriculture and the building and hotel indus- 
tries. At the end of June persons in search of employment 
totalled 46,900, as against 99,147 in January and 44,087 
in May, and against 53,860 in June, 1933. The rise in 
unemployment recorded since the end of May—continued 
in July—is probably due to reduced industrial activity in 
consequence of unsettled political conditions in Europe. 


NEW BANKING LAW 


The winding up of the Geneva ‘‘ Banque d’Escompte 
Suisse ’’—which was compelled to close down last April— 
is likely to begin within a few weeks, as the Committee 
of Administration appointed by the Court has terminated 
its preliminary work. It is said that creditors will be re- 
paid at least 80 per cent. of their claims, and more if suffi- 


cient time is allowed for a gradual winding-up of the bank. 
The Federal Government has decided to help small-savings 
depositors, who will get 80 per cent. when their deposits 
exceed 300 francs, and who will be repaid in full if their 
deposits are less. Meanwhile the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee elected for that purpose has examined and approved 
the new law on banking proposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which will be discussed by Parliament in Septem- 
ber. The law is to apply to all financial concerns which 
receive funds from the public and operate with them. The 
accounts and balance sheets are to be drawn up according 
to certain definite rules. When the balance sheet exceeds 
100 million francs the bank will be compelled every month 
to submit a summary balance sheet to the National Bank, 
and a detailed one every year. When the balance sheet 
does not exceed 20 millions the bank will have to publish 
pene balance sheets during the year. A bank, 

fore investing important sums abroad or before issuing 
a loan abroad or for another country or a foreign in- 
dustry, will have to ‘‘ advise ’’ the National Bank. The 
limit for all foreign investments and loans is likely to be 
fixed at 100 million francs. 


The law also contains drastic provisions as to the rela- 
tion between funds held by the banks and their total com- 
mitments, as well as to the relation between liquid assets 
and short-term engagements. The law further provides 
for the protection of savings, and it makes the creation of 
any new bank conditional upon the approval of the 
Federal Government. 


In the past twenty years Swiss banks have invested and 
lent enormous sums abroad, with the result that they 
suffered heavy losses—which caused the failure of some 
banks—when foreign currencies depreciated. The new 
law is therefore intended, on the one hand, to prevent 
excessive export of capital, and on the other hand to protect 
ane by a continuous and drastic State control of the 


GENEVA, August 5. 





JAPAN 


————s 


A NEW MINISTRY 


THE Saito Ministry resigned en bloc early in July through 
a scandal in connection with high Treas officials, 
and on July 8th Admiral Keisuke Okada formed 
the second ‘‘ National Government,’’ appointing some of 
his Ministers from the leading members of the two major 
political parties, though one of the parties refused to give 
official support. Headed again by an admiral, the 
Ministers for Army, Navy and Foreign Affairs remaining 
in their respective posts, the Minister for Agriculture trans- 
ferred to the Home Office, and the Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury promoted to Finance Minister, the general 
character and policy of the new Ministry are not expected 
to be much different from those of the preceding Ministry. 
Especially with regard to financial policy, it is believed 
that its predecessor’s policy will be faithfully followed, 
the new Finance Minister being the nominee of Mr Taka- 
hashi. Without the immense personal prestige of Mr 
Takahashi, however, it remains to be seen whether the 
young Minister can be as adamant to the increasing claims 
of the fighting services as was the veteran financier. This 
is what is generally feared in financial circles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The preliminary figures of our foreign trade in June 
show an increase in both imports and exports, as compared 
with June, 1933. Though the percentage increase in 
imports is considerably higher than that in exports, this 
is mainly due to a heavy belated arrival of raw cotton. 
For the first six months of the year the percentage in- 
crease in imports, in comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year, is substantially lower than that in 
exports. The tables following give a comparison of the 
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value figures for June and of the first six months of this 
year and last: — 


(000’s omitted) 
Month of June 
Increase (-+-) or 
1933 1934 Decrease (—) in. 1934 
Yen Yen Yen . % 
Imports ...... 137,010 201,507 + 64,497 + 47-1 
Exports ......... 162,689 183,804 +21,115 + 13-0 
Total .........006 299,699 385,311 + 85,612 + 28-6 
Import surplus — 25,679 17,703 phe a 


First Six Months 
Increase (+) or 


1933 1934 Decrease (—) in 1934 

Yen Yen Yen % 
Imports......... 1,016,341 1,158,511 + 142,170 + 14-0 
Exports ......... 829,873 1,003,588 + 173,715 + 20-7 
Total wrevsccccnes 1,846,214 2,162,099 +315,885 + 17-1 


Import surplus 186,468 154,923 — 31,545 — 16:9 

Exports of cotton piece-goods during the first half of 
this year set a record for all time. According to the 
statistics of the Cotton Traders’ Association, exports of 
cotton cloth during the first six months of this year 
amounted to 1,262,974,000 sq. yds. at 232,350,000 yen, as 
against 1,034,424,000 sq. yds. at 183,639,000 yen in the 
January-June period of 1933. 

BUSINESS MAINTAINED 

Bank deposits are on the increase, and the weight of 
idle money forced the ‘‘ B ’’ class, or lesser banks, among 
the Tokyo clearing banks to reduce their deposit rate from 
4.2 per cent. to 4 per cent. as from June 25th. Clearing 
banks in many provincial towns followed suit. The 
Bank of Japan’s index number of wholesale’ prices for 
June registered a further drop of 1 per cent. on the month. 

he aggregate value of all shares listed on the ae 
Stock Exchange on July 2nd recorded a fall of 28.1 
million yen, as against a month ago. Industrial produc- 
tion, on the other hand, maintains in general an upward 
tendency. The output of cotton yarn during June set 
another record at 286,000 bales. 

The Department of Agriculture and Forestry’s forecasts 
of the wheat and allied grain crops for the country, ex- 
cluding Hokkaido, on June roth placed the year’s wheat 
crop at 8,682,000 koku, or an increase of 11.3 per cent. 
upon the actual yield of last year, and the barley and rye 
crops, at 6,640,000 koku and 5,744,000 koku, increased 
by 3.6 per cent. and 10.6 per cent. respectively. Accord- 
ing to the report of the same Department, the output of 
spring cocoons for the country, excluding Hokkaido and 
North-Eastern provinces, is estimated at 40,959,000 
kamme, or a decrease of 3,418,000 kamme (7.7 per cent.) 
upon last year. 


POPULATION INCREASE SLOWING DOWN 

The yearly natural increase in the Japanese population, 
which reached the million mark in 1932, was apparently 
arrested during last year. According to the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics recently published, the natural in- 
crease in 1933 waS 927,209, or 13.79 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, the number of bi and deaths being respectively 
2,121,125, Or 31.55 per 1,000 and. 1,193,916, or 17.76 per 
1,000. In 1932 the na increase was 1,007,868, or 
15.20 per 1,000, the birth-rate and death-rate being 32.92 
and 17.72. The smaller natural increase in 1933 was thus 
accounted for by a lower birth-rate rather than a higher 
death-rate; and this factor is of special significance. 

Toxyo, July 9. 


ARGENTINA 





BUSINESS AND FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVING 
THE general improvement in the Argentine’s prospects 
that became noticeable three months ago may be said to 
have been advanced by the drought and the short grain 
crops in the United States. Prices of cereals have risen con- 
siderably, wheat being quoted at $6.55 per 100 kilogs. for 
spot shipment, while maize is at $5.90. Linseed has not re- 
sponded to the same extent, but of this there is compara- 
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tively little in hand, while there are at least 2 million tons 
of wheat and 3} million tons of maize at the present 
moment ready for sale if not for shipment. Chartering 
during the next three months shows 1,800,000 tons taken 
for cereals alone, so that the trade figures by the end of 
the year should show a substantial advance in the favour- 
able trade balance, which has been steadily growing 
month by month. As regards Argentine trade with Great 
Britain the improvement, on balance, as compared with 
last year, is reasonably certain, judging by the figures for 
the first six months, which are as follows: — 


Estimated Real Values Estimated Real Values 
First Six Months First Six Months 
(in $ paper) (in $ paper) 
Imports Exports 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
Dutiable ........... 324,857,584 375,117,635 1,632,011 206,666 
Duty-free ......... 105,608,036 130,002,863 579,071,245 716,973,592 


430,765,620 505,120,498 580,703,256 717,180,258 
Balance + 149,937,636 + 212,059,760 
Tariff Values 


First Six Months 

(in $ paper) 

Imports from 

1933 1934 1933 1934 
United Kingdom 98,656,718 104,392,730 207,847,712 224,131,050 
SS 51,395,325 67,679,448 28,207,566 41,382,418 
Germany ......... 48,556,986 51,605,561 43,503,366 55,475,736 
BN wsccevecesecens 46,218,702 36,351,975 26,967,182 27,666,505 
France ...........- 25,900,189 24,324,418 41,909,543 46,794,645 
For orders®* ....... sci Jaa 116,258,614 


* The item “ for orders ” has been allocated to the various final 
destinations of the produce in the 1933 figures. For first six months 
1934 it represents 16-3 percent. of total shipments. At least 6 per 
cent. will consist of shipments to U.K. 


It must nevertheless be remembered that, as regards 
imports, the statistics based upon market values are 
swollen to the extent of the depreciation of the peso. Com- 
paring market with tariff values the difference is close 
upon 10 per cent., market values being the greater. 

What is important, both to the national Treasury, which 
has its debt services to meet, and to the would-be remitters 
of funds held here in Argentine pesos, is the probable 
effect of this steady improvement upon exchange quota- 
tions. At the present time it seems obvious that the 
is being deliberately kept at about the level of twenty 
to the pound sterling. This is presumably due to some 
form of Government intervention, but inasmuch as no 
information of an exact nature is published concerning 
the operations of the Exchange Control Bureau this is 
only surmise. It is hinted in some quarters that a foreign 
reserve fund is being built up on Government account, but 
if this be so the proceedings have been most carefully con- 
cealed. Nor is anything known as to how much the 
Government has made out of exchange, or where the 
money lies. On the most conservative calculation, the 
gains obtained are at least $150 millions. These gains were 


Estimated Real Values 
First Six Months — 


(in $ paper) 
rts to 
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to be used to subsidise the prices of cereals if they fell 
below certain specified levels. But no such payments have 
been necessary, nor are any in prospect as prices are now 
well above the minima fixed. The Government should have 
plenty of ready money to-day, yet its position will not be 
easy to gauge unless and until the Minister of Finance makes 
a clear and categorical statement; always assuming that he 
considers it advisable to do so. 


TRANSFER PROBLEM 


There has been no further information vouchsafed con- 
cerning outstanding exchange for funds awaiting remit- 
tance prior to November 28, 1933. There has been no 
statement as to the amount of five-year bonds in foreign 
currencies actually taken up, and the local impression is 
that the proposal fell flat, even with respect to Italian 
funds. The official belief seems to be that, little by little, 
everyone wishing to remit will have to go to the open 

et when in a hurry. Certain it is that permits are 
now being granted with a sparing hand. It is also pos- 
sible that the official world holds the opinion that foreign 
funds, held here in pesos and earning next to no interest, 
will be available for local investment, widening the market 
for Government requirements, which tend to increase. As 
yet the proposed expenditure of important sums on public 
works, foreshadowed in the Presidential address to Con- 
gress in May, has not taken shape; but both in the Muni- 
cipality of Buenos Aires and in certain provinces important 
financial operations are foreshadowed. The former is 
issuing 6 per cent. bonds to an amount of $40 millions, 
and, pending their placing, an arrangement has been made 
whereby some $20 millions cash may be obtained from 
local banks, agains' $25 millions in bonds as collateral 
guarantee; the b.ii is being held and marketed gradually 
by the Banco de la Nacién to meet the loan. Viewed as 
one of the world’s greatest capitals, the city of Buenos 
Aires is far from having over-borrowed, while receipts 
from rates and taxes rise year by year. 

Provincial operations are quite another matter, inas- 
much as the national Government is in no way responsible 
for the debts of the provinces. Local investors, roughly 
speaking, rate provincial bonds at I to 2 per cent. worse 
than national bonds, judging by current quotations; and, 
where certain provinces, such as Santa Fé, are concerned, 
the fact that modification of prior contracts and temporary 
suspension of services has taken place naturally lowers 
quotations. It is, however, unlikely that provincial issues 
will be offered in the foreign market for some time to 
come, and local lenders are usually well able to form their 
own judgment as to the advisability of increasing or 
diminishing their commitments in this line. 

Buenos Aires, July 28. 





URUGUAY 





THE URUGUAYAN EXCHANGE SITUATION 
In Uruguay, although the general situation is undoubtedly 


improving, the exchange problem is becoming daily more. 


and more complicated. There is a considerable amount of 
deferred exchange awaiting settlement, and throughout the 
first fortnight of July the Finance Minister, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the directors of the Bank of the Re- 
public have held almost daily meetings, having as their 
object an equitable distribution of such foreign exchange as 
is at present available. Governmental requirements take 
first place, and during the month of June all necessary funds 
were remitted abroad for the purpose of meeting debt ser- 
vices due on July 1st, while further sums, amounting to 
approximately {120,000, have since been transferred in 
anticipation of payments falling due in August and Novem- 
ber. Amortisable bonds in circulation at the end of May 
represented the following amounts : — 


Currency At5% At6% 
French francs ......... 25,591,600 31,664,700 
USS. dollars.............. 2,184,120 4,435,785 
Sterling...............000 515,700 1,085,329 


Down to May 31st some 5,000 applications for bonds had 
been liquidated, for a sum equivalent to 35,750,000 
Uruguayan pesos. To cover the quarterly interest and the 


second amortisation of 15 per cent. which fell due on these 
bonds on June 30th, remittances have been made to London, 
Paris and New York for the following amounts: £293,175, 
12,465,000 French francs and 1,198,000 United States 
dollars. Figures were also published showing that between 
 saaaggee d and May, 1934, exchange equivalent to French 

Is. 230,453,000 had been distributed. Of this amount, 
Frs. 172,868,000 had been handled at the official rate, 
Frs. 57,585,000 being ‘‘ compensated ’’ exchange. This 
compensated exchange, when it is a matter of selling rt 
paper, may be disposed of at 40 per cent. above the official 
rates, but it is also provided that the resultant exchange 
must be used to purchase goods from the country whither 
the Uruguayan produce exported is shipped. In the 
majority of cases this means the United Kingdom. The 
provisions which established a compensated market came 
to an end on June 30th, but they have been extended to 
September 30th, when the matter will be discussed anew. 

Sluggish movement in the export market, and above all 
the fall in the price of wool, coupled with Germany’s pro- 
hibition regarding imports of that staple, have undoubtedly 
caused some anxiety in the Uruguayan et; in June to 
all intents and purposes the meat packing houses have been 
the only suppliers of export paper. This means that the 
Banco de la Republica has been forced to meet market 
requirements by drawing against its foreign reserves, nor is 
there much likelihood of any real improvement in 
Uruguayan exchange until the middle of next, when 
the wool season may be said to begin. Even then much will 
depend on the price of wool in the international market; 
therefore it would be folly for persons abroad, having in- 
terests in Uruguay which in the ordinary course of events 
call for the regular remittance of funds, to assume that an 
increase in receipts from this quarter may soon be expected. 
Quite the contrary is the case. For, judging by the speech 
of the Minister of Finance to the Senate last month, economy 
on external debt services has unfortunately been more than 
offset by the increased charges called for by the internal debt, 
plus the diminution in actual revenues, which, for 1933, 
amounted in round figures to 4,000,000 Uruguayan pesos. 
As regards the first half of 1934, there is already a deficit 
of some 2,000,000 Uruguayan pesos; that is, taking both the 
completed and estimated figures from January to June. 
There is a heavy floating debt, round about 30 million 
Uruguayan pesos, and though the figures of imports and 
e ports for 1933 show a balance favourable to Uruguay, 
wie inclusion of invisible imports results in a debit balance 
of payments well over 10 million Uruguayan pesos. 

Such figures may seem to contradict the former opinion 
regarding an improvement in the general position of affairs 
in Uruguay. It must, however, be remembered that the 
position, as represented by these figures, is akin to that of 
the firm which has substantially written down its bad and 
doubtful debts. Private commerce in Uruguay is on all 
hands admitted to be more brisk, with a slightly better turn- 
over and a decidedly more optimistic feeling in the air than 
that prevailing twelve months ago. Provided that a strict 
policy of economy is adhered to by the Government, and 
that present taxation is faithfully collected, any improve- 
ment in international prices for Uruguayan exports will be 
at once reflected in a stronger cash position, also in an up- 
ward movement in exchange. It ought to be clearly under- 
stood by all who hold credits in Uruguayan pesos that 
stabilisation, if and when it does come, is unlikely to be at 
any point above 60 per cent. of the present nominal value 
of the peso. 

MONTEVIDEO, July 21. 


SOUTH AFRICA 





THE UNION AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


On July 11th the negotiations for a revision of the Treaty 
between the Union of South Africa and the territory of 
Portuguese East Africa (the ‘‘ Mozambique Convention ’’) 
opened at Lourengo Marques. The new Convention, when 
agreed, will replace that of 1928 which has been denounced 
by the Union Government. In one form or another a 
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convention between the two Territories, governing im- 
portation of native labour, Customs duties at the borders, 
and railway. traffic to Lourenco Marques: and the use of 
the ,harbour. there, has been in force for more than 30 
yeats. Some such working arrangement is so natural as 
to. be inevitable. In normal times native labour from the 
Union and the neighbouring British Protectorates is in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the mines as well as for 
farming and South African industries, whereas there is a 
surplus of labour in Portuguese territory and the local 
Exchequer is in need of the emigrants’ pass fees; Lourenco 
Marques is the natural port of the Transvaal, whatever 
Durban may say to the contrary—and. Natal’s only argu- 
ments on the point are based on patriotism; as regards 
Customs duties, the boundary between Union and Portu- 
guese territory is purely political and national and in no 
sense natural—the Union has industrial advantages and 
Mozambique has low production: costs in agriculture. It 
is to be feared, however, that many of the ideas prevalent 
on the matter are based on local and individual prejudice 
rather than on reason or knowledge. 

At the present time the number of Portuguese natives in 
the Transvaal is considerably below the figure permitted 
by the expiring convention, since for the time being there 
is an exceptionally large supply of natives available from 
local sources. This position is already changing owing to 
improvements in general business all over the Union. 
The Portuguese natives have some traditional claim on 
employment in the gold mining industry, as their employ- 
ment therein long ante-dated the employment of Union 
natives in large numbers. At poment the 244,000 natives 
in Transvaal gold mines include only some 50,000 Portu- 
guese natives. The clauses in the convention which deal 
with railway goods traffic may be said to represent an 
attempt at a compromise between the large proportion 
of the “‘ competitive area ’’ traffic which would naturally 
go through Lourenco Marques, and the insignificant 
fraction which the Union Government, the Railway and 
Harbour Administration, and the Union coastal popula- 
tion are prepared to recognise as inevitable. 

The ultimate outcome of the ‘‘ fusion ’’ negotiations 
has been the formation of a large centre party headed by 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, and much smaller 
parties on opposite wings led on the one hand by Dr. 
Malan, who objects to the maintenance of connection 
with the British Commonwealth, and on the other hand 
by Colonel Stallard, who rejects the right conceded to 
individual members of the centre party to work for a Re- 
public if they so desire. The impartial looker-on can only 
wonder that men, otherwise intelligent, should think it 
worth while to quarrel with old friends over a question 
so patently theoretical, in the case of the Union of South 
Africa, as ‘‘ full sovereign independence ’’ in the sense 
which the Nationalists profess to desire. 


WILD-CAT KAFFIR COMPANIES 

The Stock Exchange ‘‘ boom ’”’ in Kaffirs continues. 
At the recent dinner of the Chemical Metallurgical and 
Mining Society of South Africa Mr John Martin, President 
of the Chamber of Mines, and two prominent Cabinet 
Ministers delivered warnings on the undue optimism of 
speculators at the present time. There is no doubt that 
the ample supply of idle money and the shortage of outlet 
for investors, has led to the flotation of a number of ill- 
conceived companies, and that some whose shares stand 
(at the moment) at substantial premiums will never be 
the subjects of any serious attempts at production. The 
Stock Exchange wits are exchanging a story of a chairman 
of one of the wild-cat companies who warned his technical 
colleagues against undue enthusiasm by saying ‘‘ Many a 
good mine has been entirely ruined by shaft sinking! ”’ 

Examination of the June dividend declarations of the 
producing members of the Chamber of Mines shows that 
established companies with ample ore reserves yield only 
about six per cent. at to-day’s prices—although that figure 
can be regarded as fairly secure under present conditions. 
It does not seem to be widely appreciated that the increase 
IN prices in the case of such companies is the result of two 
factors—the fall in interest rates and the increase in profit- 
making capacity of gold mining companies at the present 
time. Dividends declared by companies whose figures 
appear in the Chamber of Mines’ Monthly Analysis of 
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Gold Production have reached. the following totals in the 
last three half-years:— wi the 3 


£. 
January—June, 1933.............ceecceeeeeeeeeees caimasl 6,454,000 
July—December, 1933............cseeeeeeeeeeees Jette 7,146,000 — 
January—June, 1934............ Leaedasacubeecuasveeesass 7,310,000 - 


- The total for the year 1932 was almost exactly 
£9,000,000. oer , ’ 

The trade returns for May reveal a continued improve- 
ment in imports, although the active balance is still largely 
in excess of the amount necessary to. provide for the 
foreign commitments of the Union. For the five months 
to the end of May imports were £24,700,000, and exports 
{29,500,000, with gold at standard value and {39,700,000 
at estimated realised value. Needless to say, there is still 
an excessive supply of money, but the South African 
Reserve Bank has altered its buying rate for sterling to 
par from 2s. 6d. discount, the ‘‘ spread ’’ thus becoming 
17s. 6d. per cent. in place of {1 as formerly. This is a 
move -in a desirable direction, although. the 17s. 6d. 
‘‘ spread ’’ still seems rather wide. Ey. 

The tendency towards a very slight rise in prices shows 
no sign of acceleration, and at times and in certain areas 
seems to be arrested. The Union experience has therefore 
falsified the prediction of the gold standard protagonists. 
The improvement in business activity continues. 

JOHANNESBURG, July 18. ; 








NEW ZEALAND 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT : 
THE effects of higher prices for wool and meat are now 
being felt throughout the Dominion, and a definite improve- 
ment in business can be recorded. For the last six-month 
period, total debits of all bank accounts are 20 per cent. 
higher than a year ago and 19 per cent. below the corre- 
sponding period of 1928-29. The rise has become steeper 
more recently. Increases are also recorded in building per- 
mits, land transfers, mortgages registered, and railway and 
coastal shipping tonnage. Money is abundant and cheap; 
the share price index has risen by 35 per cent. in the last 
two years; while gilt-edged securities have improved from 
94 two years ago to 108 in May last, despite conversions 
last year from 4} to 4 per cent. Imports have been in- 
creasing slowly but steadily for the past nine months, and 
there has recently been a marked expansion in imports of 
motor vehicles, about three-fourths of which now come 
from Britain. 

For the year ended March last, total exports amounted 
to {N.Z. 46.4 millions, as compared with {N.Z. 34.5, mil- 
lions in 1931-32, and £N.Z. 38.8 millions in 1932-33... Ex- 
pressed in sterling the year’s exports were {37.2 millions, 
and imports {21.3 millions. The active balance is thus 
nearly {16 millions sterling, from which must be taken at 
least £8 millions sterling to pay interest overseas on State, 
local and private debt, etc. But it is officially stated that 
the accumulation of surplus exchange funds in London since 
the exchange rate was raised on January 20, 1933, which 
are taken over by the Government under the Banks In- 
demnity Act, exceed {20 millions sterling. It appears that, 
owing largely to the uncertainty about the future of the 
exchange rate, every effort has been made to transfer as 
much money as possible to New Zealand, and to transfer as 
little as possible from New Zealand. Under the exchange 
standard operating, the result is a heavy excess accumula- 
tion of funds in London, and a similar large excess of bank 
deposits over advances in New Zealand. In April, bank 
deposits reached the highest level ever recorded, over. 
£N.Z.64 millions, while advances, which in the recent past 
have often exceeded deposits, were below {N.Z. 40 millions.’ 
This abundance of money is depressing interest rates. The 
Government has issued Treasury bills on the open mar-' 
ket at 2} per cent., compared with over 5} per cent. paid 
to the banks about a year ago; a local body has recently 
floated a small loan at below 4 per cent.; and private mort- 
gages have been recorded as low as 4 per cent., compared 
with the usual rates of 54 to 64 per cent. in 1925-30. 


THE EXCHANGE RATE 


Some efforts have been made to remove the widespread 
uncertainty about the exchange rate, and the Government 
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has made repeated statements that the present rate is likely 
to remain for some time to come. But the public generally 
thought that the accumulation of exchange funds in London, 
financed by Treasury Bills in New Zealand, would force a 
reduction of the rate. Now it has been explained that the 
surplus funds will be sold to the Reserve Bank when it opens 
on August 1st. The Government will receive funds in New 
Zealand in exchange, and will use these to pay off the Trea- 
sury bills by which money was raised in New Zealand to 
buy surplus exchange in London. This will relieve the 
Budget of ‘the burden of interest on Treasury bills, now 
exceeding {N.Z. 20 millions, and give the Reserve Bank 
substantial assets to start business with. It will also make 
a large addition to the commercial bank’s unemployed re- 
sources in the Dominion; and it is expected that interest 
rates will fall further in consequence. 

Parliament meets towards the end of June and will have 
to deal with the. reports of several investigating bodies. A 
Tariff Commission sat last year and its report is to be pre- 
sented and, presumably, acted upon. A Commission is 
now inquiring into the administration of native affairs, with 
which the Government auditor was dissatisfied; another 
into the methods by which companies finance development 
schemes; and a third into the dairy situation. Dairy pro- 
duction has increased greatly since 1928 and now constitutes 
20 per cent. of total production and 40 per cent. of total 
exports. Prices have been very low for the past two seasons 
and it is feared that quantitative restrictions will be im- 
posed in the British market when the Ottawa agreement 
runs out in 1935. A conference of the industry, called by 
the Government, rejected restriction, whereupon the Gov- 
ernment took charge of negotiations with Britain and set 
up a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole question 
of production and marketing. 


THE BUDGET POSITION 

The audited ‘figures for revenue and expenditure during 
the financial year ending March 31st last have now been 
published and disclose a welcome improvement. Revenue 
exceeded estimates by {N.Z. 1.2 millions, while expendi- 
ture fell short of the estimate by {£N.Z. 0.2 million. Asa 
result, the deficit (after bringing {N.Z. 2 millions of re- 
serves into revenue) has been reduced from the estimated 
£N.Z. 2.1 millions to £N.Z. 0.7 million actual. Since the 
estimates were presented in October Jast the improvement 
is substantial. Should it continue, as it promises to do, a 
balanced Budget may be expected for 1934-35; and it may 
be possible to give some relief to taxpayers and others 
before the general election, which is anticipated towards 
the end of 1935. 


CHRISTCHURCH, June 14. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE IRISH BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Under the above heading, your Irish Correspondent 
in your issue of July 2Ist says that ‘‘ the external trade 
situation is beginning to cause anxiety among thoughtful 
observers’; and, suggesting that the total balance of pay- 
ments has already become unfavourable, concludes that 
“even if trouble is averted to-day, it will not be averted for 
long, unless, of course, a settlement is reached with Great 
Britain and the export trade revived.” On the other hand, 
and with great fairness, he admits that the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce is optimistic, and, even more 
significant, that ‘‘ the best-informed bankers in Dublin are 
of opinion that no drain is taking place, and refuse to regard 
the situation with any anxiety.” Will you permit me to range 
myself on the side of the latter and to indicate some of the 
major grounds for my opinion ? 

I agree, of course, that economic peace is much better for 
all concerned than economic war and that Ireland has suffered 
grievous, though rapidly lessening, losses. But she has 
shown by unmistakable evidence that she is prepared to 
“* stick it,” and to take full advantage of the almost ideally 


stimulating conditions for proceeding with an intensive 


industrial development which she has long desired. Her 
buoyancy, in obviously most embarrassing. conditions, has 
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caused great bewilderment, not merely to political Jeremiahs 
but to many experienced and dispassionate observers—se 
much so, indeed, that they begin, like your Dublin corre- 
spondent, to doubt the evidence of their senses. 

I, too, like him, was for a long time depressed by the Irish 
balance of payments, until I was driven, some years ago, 
to conclude on grounds which I cannot enter into here that 
it did not, and does not, tell the whole story. It is difficult 
enough to ‘attain anything approaching precision about the 
British balance of payments: in the Irish case it is much 
more difficult. But I venture to suggest to him that he has 
given insufficient attention to the movements of capital— 
movements which explain much. Thus, he draws gloomy 
inferences from a decrease of {10 millions in the “‘ net sterling 
reserves of the banks’’ between the first quarters of 1933 
and 1934. Is not this the same thing as the corresponding 
decrease in ‘‘ deposits ” which, as the best of the Irish bankers 
volunteered to me at balance-sheet time in February last, 
was due to the withdrawal of American money which came 
here when the dollar was at a premium over sterling .and 
which left here when, on the devaluation of the. dollar, it 
could return home at a further profit ? 

Again, there has been an unquestionable repatriation of 
an unknown quantity of Irish-owned capital for investment 
in Irish industrial development—and a parallel influx into 
the Irish Free State of an unknown quantity of British and 
foreign capital for the same purpose. The latter has been 
so real that it has been thought necessary to introduce legis- 
lation preventing the non-Irish ownership of more than 
49 per cent. of the capital in new industrial enterprises. Much 
of this capital comes to Ireland as capital goods in the guise 
of imports of constructional materials, machinery and other 
equipment, electrical appliances, etc. A further element to 
be borne in mind is that it may well be that this repatriation 
of Irish capital has left undiminished the total of Irish-owned 
capital in Britain, inasmuch as the amount repatriated quite 
possibly does not exceed the amount by which British 
recovery has enhanced the realisable values of the gilt-edged 
and good-class British investments held by Irish owners. 

How much capital these unknown quantities represent 
I am not prepared to estimate, but they must be very sub- 
stantial having regard to the progress made with electrical 
development, flour milling and sugar production and the 
creation of factories, large and small, for the manufacture of 
boots and clothing, confectionery, hosiery, cement and slates, 
and with tanneries, food canning enterprises, etc. They are 
probably sufficient, and more than sufficient, to account for 
the increased margin of imports over exports. 

If your Dublin Correspondent will take these capital 
elements into account, I suggest that he will find little cause 
to disagree with ‘‘ the best-informed bankers in Dublin ”’ 
who are aware that last Christmas was the best season which 
the metropolitan and provincial shopkeepers have had for 
several years and that the railway earnings for the January- 
June period, 1934, show a marked improvement. Their 
practical experience of what is happening does not appear 
to conflict with the inferences to be drawn from a compre- 
hensive survey of all the ascertainable financial and economic 
factors. No “drain,” in fact, can be shown to be taking 
place, and no depletion of capital resources. 

And does not the steadiness of the local government 
electorate (with a property qualification) at the elections last 
month point to the same conclusion ? 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Dublin, August 3, 1934. HENRY HarRrISON. 


[Our Dublin correspondent writes in reply to the above 
letter :— 

“I do not find anything in Mr Harrison’s letter with 
which to disagree. The whole point of my remarks on the 
Irish balance of payments was that the published statistics 
apparently do not explain the facts as otherwise observed. 
My reason for neglecting capital movements was the impossi- 
bility of obtaining even approximately accurate estimates of 
their amount, but I agree that the Free State has gained a good 
deal on capital account in the last two years, owing to the rise 
in Stock Exchange values, and that the gap shown by the 
published figures may still continue to be bridged by favourable 
capital movements. I must repeat, however, that the trend 
shown in the balance of payments is such as to cause anxiety 
regarding the future, and that there are underlying weaknesses 
in the position of the Free State that render the continuance 
of its present strong creditor status somewhat precarious. 
Any substantial reduction of the country’s invisible income 
from abroad would produce the most serious consequences to 
the balance of payments and the revenue, and would con- 
siderably deflate that buoyancy to which Mr Harrison quite 
correctly draws attention. Such a disaster might, it is 
suggested, be precipitated by any political or financial measure 
that would weaken the confidence of Irish capitalists.”—Eb., 
Econ.} “de pets 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGES 


‘THE severe exchange restrictions introduced into the South 
American markets during the past few critical years were 
primarily due to the endeavours to maintain economic 
equilibnum as far as possible in face of dwindling world 
markets and low prices for primary products. In like man- 
ner, the tendency recently observable to relax these restric- 
tions in varying measure can also be traced to the fact that, 
even allowing tor depreciated currency values, the export 
trade of the principal Republics—as also the vital export 
surplus—shows a degree of betterment this year. Never- 
theless, recent developments have not entirely followed 
normal lines, mainly by reason of the spread of economic 
nationalism and the policy of unilateral trade agreements, 
as well as internal factors of a politico-fiscal nature, such as 
protection for national industries which had been fostered 
by the crisis. 

While the above considerations apply generally, there 
have been individual orientations of policy dependent upon 
local circumstances. The case of the Argentine is particu- 
larly interesting from the British point of view, having 
regard to the important and reciprocal nature of the trade 
between the two countries, the recognition of which forms 
the basic principle of the Roca Agreement—one of the first, 
and certainly the most important, of the exchange agree- 
ments. By a combination of skilful management of fiscal 
affairs and fortuitous circumstances—principally the 
drought in other grain-producing countries—an exchange 
system adopted to combat adverse circumstances has 
brought an unforeseen accretion of funds to the Argentine 
Government. The adverse trade balance of September- 
November, 1933, combined with low world grain prices on 
the eve of the grain exporting season, induced the Argentine 
Government to adopt at the end of last November a compre- 
hensive system, based on their past experience of exchange 
control. This was designed to assist the grain exporter by 
depreciating the peso, and, at the same time to control the 
inflow of imports. Approximately 99 per cent. of export 
exchange must be sold to the Exchange Commission, and 
such exchange—after providing for Government require- 
ments—is re-sold by tender to importers and others. The 
original intention was to transfer such funds as accumu- 
lated from the margin between buying and selling rates to 
the Grain Regulating Board as compensation for any losses 
suffered through buying grain from the farmers at certain 
fixed minimum prices. The recent heavy advance in grain 
prices, however, suggests that the fund may not be required 
for its professed purpose. 

While the Minister of Finance has refused to disclose the 
size of the fund, an approximate idea may be gained from 
the trade returns. For the six months December, 1933, to 
May, 1934, exports totalled 727 million paper pesos, the 
export exchange for which would be delivered to the Ex- 
change Control. After deducting about 75 million pesos for 
six months’ service on the foreign debt, there would remain 
652 millions for disposal at an average tender rate of, say, 
17 pesos per {. As the exchange had been bought by the 
control at a rate of 15 pesos, there would result a 
profit of some 87 million pesos. This would be even 
higher if, as seems almost certain, some of the exchange 
were sold at the ‘‘ free’’ rate of. say, 20 pesos per f. 
Indeed, any normal factors governing Argentine ex- 
change are mainly superseded by the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which has admitted operations in the ‘‘free’’ market. 
The position may be viewed with mixed feelings by im- 
porters and others, especially by those who are forced to 
Tesort to the ‘‘ free ’’ market to remit or who have large 
accumulated funds unremitted. Still there should at least 
be satisfaction on the part of holders of Argentine Govern- 
ment Bonds in view of the further apparent reserve, beyond 
the expanding export surplus (212 million paper pesos for 
January-June, 1934) and the large gold holding (246 mil- 


lion gold pesos) of the Conversion Office. The ultimate goal 
of the Government is a free exchange market, but although 
the margin between the free and official rates has recently 
narrowed, the Government will probably proceed very 
cautiously in the direction of a free exchange market. 

Following the example of the Argentine, Brazil officially 
recognised at end-May last the “‘ free’’ or quondam 
“‘ black ’’ exchange market, and by a further Decree of 
June 20th certain minor export products may be freely 
exported and the proceeds negotiated in the ‘‘ free ’’ ex- 
change market. While, therefore, exchange in the official 
market—controlled by the Bank of Brazil—is still pegged 
to sterling at about 60 milreis per {, there are also in exis- 
tence the ‘‘ free’’ and the ‘* grey ’’ exchange markets. 
The ‘‘ free ’’ market deals in exchange other than e 
bills, which remain (with the exception of bills covering 
certain minor exports, and representing about 1 per cent: 
of the total) a monopoly of the Bank of Brazil, ‘the rate in 
that market being about 80 milreis per f£ sterling. In the 
‘* grey ’’ market, the Bank of Brazil sells to such parties 
as are indicated by exporters and hold the necessary per- 
mits, a proportion varying from 50 to 70 per cent. of export 
bills, except those covering coffee. Such operations are 
effected at the official rates, but a premium of 20 to 25 per 
cent. on the official rate is collected by the exporters from 
the buyer. The premium in the “‘ grey ’’ market is thus 
approximately 12 milreis per £ over the official rate. So 
far as concerns the distribution of available exchange, the 
procedure is to classify imports in three categories: 
(1) Raw materials; (2) approved imports; and (3) non- 
essential imports. These receive, respectively, 50 per cent., 
30 per cent., and 20 per cent. of the funds available for 
remittance, but exchange will not be provided for drafts 
received after June 15th, until all previous bills for collec- 
tion have been liquidated. 

In the absence of gold reserves, the key to the Brazilian 
exchange position must continue to be the export surplus. 
The export surplus up to May 31, 1934, was £4,291,000 
(gold), against {3,459,000 last year, and the export surplus 
for the whole of 1934 is hardly likely to be very much more 
than that of 1933, namely, some £8,000,000 (gold). Under 
the Debt Service Decree of November 5, 1933, the Brazilian 
Federal Government took over the payment of the service 
on all the foreign loans of the Federal Government, the 
States and Municipalities—at reduced rates in many cases— 
and payment in 1934 of the service under this scheme was 
estimated to cost the Federal Government about £6,700,000, 
while payment under the Frozen Credits Agreement would 
absorb another {1,300,000. Whilst the export surplus 
shows some slight expansion, it is doubtful whether there 
will be any revision of the debt funding scheme before its 
expiration, even allowing for the depreciation in sterling and 
dollars against gold. 

There has been a steady, if slow, improvement in the 
position in Chile, and a certain degree of guarded optimism 
is justifiable compared with the position a year or so ago. 
Owing to an expansion in exports, the surplus over imports 
for the first five months of this year is 141.8 million pesos 
of 6d. (gold), compared with 68.3 millions in the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. This expansion is largely due 
to the ‘‘ Compensation ’’ Agreements concluded with many 
European Continental nations. While these assist in the 
marketing of Chilean products—principally nitrate—they 
also operate to set off a percentage of the proceeds—averag- 
ing something like 30 per cent.—towards liquidating the 
blocked foreign debts in Chile. Further, in pursuit of the 
universal policy of bilateral trade, the import of goods 
from Chile is compensated by exports to that country, and 
when it is remembered that even in normal times the greater. 
part of the proceeds of Chile’s principal exports do not 
return thereto, it is doubtful-if Chile’s real balance of pay- 
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ments is such as to enable serious proposals to be advanced 
for the funding of the foreign debt. Nevertheless, the path 
has at least been cleared for future discussions as a result 
of the recent adjustment of the nitrate position, as well as 
of the short-term foreign debt; and, with the real improve- 
ment in the basic position, there are hopes of stabilisation 
of the peso with at least some relaxation in the strict ex- 
change control. Official supervision of the import and 
export trade, however, is likely to continue. 

The signature of the Peace Pact between Colombia and 
Peru should remove the drain upon exchange for arma- 
ments. Peru has avoided exchange control, while in 
Colombia 85 per cent. of export exchange may now be 
negotiated in the open market. In Ecuador, 75 per cent. of 
exchange may also be freely dealt in, whilst both Guatemala 
and Venzuela have avoided control. In general there are 
welcome signs of an improvement in the South American 
exchange position. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Money Market.—Money was fairly easy on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but it is believed that the market 
secured most of last week’s Treasury bills, and payment 
for these, together with holiday currency withdrawals, made 
money less plentiful on Thursday. Calling by one of the 
clearing banks was also in evidence on that day. As a 
result outside money was a firm } per cent., and some 
clearing bank money was borrowed at one per cent. 


July 19, July 26, Aug.2, Aug. 9, 
1934 1934 1934 





1934 
% % % % 
Bank rate.........scsecsesesees 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ depositrate ¢ + 4 + 
Short Loan rate :— 
Clearing banks ..........++ 1 1 1 1 
TEEN anenenccssecesveseeses i } 3-2 3 
Discount rates :— 
Treasury bills :— 
(a) Ciearing banks..... ; } z Z 
(6) Others...........+..+ } 3 + 8 
Three months’ bank bills # t . + 


The discount market has been inactive. The clearing 
banks continue to quote ? per cent. for August and Septem- 
ber Treasuries and { per cent. for Octobers and Novembers. 
No clearing bank buying of bills was reported, but there 
was some outside dealing in hot Treasury bills at around 
43 per cent. Last week’s tender rate was 14s. 4.76d. per 
cent., against 13s. 9.92d. per cent. the week before. Only 
£37.0 millions of bills were allotted, so that the supply of 
bills issued by tender was reduced from {457.3 to {454.3 
millions. It is now just below the level of March 31st, 
which seasonally is the lowest point of the year. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—Holiday currency withdrawals 
have raised the note circulation to {392.8 millions. This 
figure is a high record since the amalgamation of the note 
issues. The Reserve has fallen to {59.4 millions. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


Aug. 9, Dec.27, July25, Aug. 1, Aug. 8, 
1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
ORE rei cthahecosnibebinewiben 190-2 190-7 191-6 191-6 191-7 
Note circulation............. 385-0 392-0 383-9 389-3 392-8 
Banking Department :— 
TUIIIOID . cconsconpeseenenessee 66-6 59-7 68:2 62-8 59-4 
Public deposits............+ 19-4 22-2 10-9 11:9 23-9 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 92-8 101-2 104-8 96-5 82-0 
Government securities ... 88:3 88-0 83-5 §&1-2 83-3 
Discounts and advances 11:0 16-8 7°5 8-9 7-0 
Proportion .........seseseees 41-0% 37°3% 44:9% 43-2% 41:9% 


The only other change of importance since a week ago is 
the temporary transfer of {12 millions from bankers’ de- 
posits to public deposits. This is probably fortuitous, being 
due partly to summer income tax payments but mainly to 
the incidence of Treasury bill payments and maturities. 
* * * 

The Foreign Exchanges.—Owing to the weakness of 
the dollar, which is discussed in the following Note, the 
London foreign exchange market has been rather more 


active this week. There were heavy sales of both spot and 
forward dollars, and the spot rate weakened to $5.07 and 
the three months’ rate to § cent discount. A more interest- 
ing movement was that foreign sellers of forward dollars 
were simultaneously buying their own currencies forward 
against sterling, with the result that both forward Holland 
and Switzerland rose to a fractional premium for the first 
time for many months. Both the British and French autho- 
rities were sellers of spot francs at Frs. 765,, and the Banque 
de France continues to support the lire. The discount on 
three months’ lire has now narrowed to 1-1} lire, but this 
is still equivalent to over 8 per cent. per annum. Most 
South American currencies have been firmer on United 
States drought reports and the consequent increase in the 
demand for South American produce. The Monte Video 
rate has weakened slightly, owing to the relaxation of 
exchange restrictions. 


¥ * # 


New York Money and Banking.—Money rates remain 
unchanged, with the official call rate at 1 per cent. and 
go-day bankers’ acceptances at }-;4 per cent. The week 
ended August rst witnessed another decline in brokers’ loans 
from $1,008 to $885 millions. Heavy foreign sales of 
both spot and forward dollars were made during the early 
part of the week, and on Tuesday French francs appre- 
ciated to 6.633 cents, against 6.59 cents the previous 
Wednesday. There were several reasons behind this 
sudden foreign attack on the dollar. The first month 
of the new financial year recorded a Federal deficit of $248 
millions, against $107 millions a year ago. Again, the silver 
interests, led by Senator Thomas, have complained that the 
Treasury is treating the Silver Purchase Act as a dead- 
letter. The Treasury reply is that silver certificates and 
bills are being put into circulation as fast as they can be 
printed. Meanwhile the Treasury is an active buyer of 
silver, and during the past week the free New York price 
has stiffened from 46} to 48 cents an ounce and on Thurs- 
day afternoon it was announced that the Treasury would 
buy compulsorily at 50.01 cents an ounce all silver held in 
the United States. Finally the sharp rise in the prices of 
many primary products as a result of the drought has 
inspired apprehensions of a further devaluation of the 
dollar under the powers which the Administration possesses 
to devalue down to a limit of 50 per cent. of its former 
gold parity. 

* * * 


The Bank of New Zealand.—The accounts of this 
bank for March 31, 1934, resemble those of the other New 
Zealand trading banks in that the main movement during 
the preceding year was the increase in the bank’s hold- 
ings of New Zealand Government securities. This was 
partly due to the acquisition by the Government of the 
bank’s London balances in exchange for Treasury bills, 
and it will be noted that the Bank of New Zealand’s 
London assets have been reduced since 1933 by £2,100,000. 
The bank’s accounts are summarised below: — 

March 31, 


1932 1933 1934 
Liabilities :— £'000 £'000 £'000 
AEN ccoccccoenevcesenesnescosonensesess 6,858 6,858 6,858 
Reserve fund ............ssceeeesceeeees 3,575 3,575 3,575 
Note circulation.............ccceeeceees 4,063 4,339 4,259 
UNIIEIED: dnieccinenigansesennsesadenmueves 31,566 32,573 34,328 
Bills payable and other liabilities, 
(including contingencies) ......... 3,643 3,530 3,356 
Assets :— 
Till entuavarcevsonesenceudontensssseussenon 97 8,305 7,599 
Call money and securities held in 
BE snccccccossnceccccssencssnonee 4,314 6,266 4,163 
Bills receivable .............ssssseeee 1,515 1,632 2,484 
New Zealand Govt. securities ...... 4,683 3,454 8,715 
Australian Govt. securities ......... 3,647 3,975 4,945 
Other securities ..............cssceeeees 682 520 459 
Bills discounted ..............sseeeeee+8 792 594 594 
Advances, CtC.  .......ccceecesccseeeees 24,861 24,485 21,962 
GeOeS POORES ...0cccccccscccccccscccvesoves 1,771 1,746 1,570 
ER sinesaccesensensesnnevsoconseneuege 1,162 1,131 976 
BO EOD svexccovensecossncssccssesseseses 609 615 594 
Ordinary dividend ..................ee00++ 144% 113% 10% 


Gross profits are reduced by £176,000, but against this 
must be set a contraction of {155,000 in expenses. General 
expenses are a little higher, but rates and taxes are lower by 
£163,000. The ordinary dividend is reduced from 11} to 
IO per cent. ‘ 
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IRON AND STEEL FINANCE 


Tue rise in the Actuaries’ Index of iron and steel shares, 
over the last twelve months, from 43.2 to 51.3 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1928 = 100), epitomises the industry’s investment 
history in its ‘‘ recovery ’’ phase. Recent monthly output 
figures have been the best of all publicity agents, but 
average share values are only half what they were five and 
a half years ago, because, in far too many cases, the tide of 
recovery has still a long way to flow before reaching the 
equity shareholder. No other British industry to-day offers 
such wide contrasts in the quality of its investment wares, 
from the water-logged debenture to the sound ordinary 
share. It may be relevant, therefore, to supplement our 
last week’s analysis of the structure of ten leading groups 
of companies (see the Economist, August 4th, page 227) by 
an examination of recent financial results. 


The rapidity of the industry’s revival in productivity 
since 1929 may be gathered from the following table, which 
traces the course of a number of significant indices : — 






eeeces 


eeecee 
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Recovery (which began to gather momentum about half- 
way through 1933) produced only a moderate upward 
movement in indices based on last year’s average results. 
Investors should, therefore, bear in mind that any con- 
clusions suggested by iron and steel company reports 
made out to December 31st last are subject to the proviso 
that they reflect only the first phase of recovery, whose 
effects may have been partly neutralised by earlier months 
of depression. Reports drawn up on March 31st last, how- 
ever, should include at least nine months of increased 
activity. Reports to the end of last June, which will be 
published in the next few weeks, should cover twelve 
“‘ recovery ’’ months, but may not necessarily afford an 
adequate measure of current earning power. With this 
caveat, we may consider the tabular summary, at the head 
of the next column, of profits of twenty-seven iron and steel 
companies for the last five years, arranged on the ‘‘ group”’ 
lines suggested in our last article. 

Hair-splitting comparisons cannot be made between the 
results of individual companies. Although the figures are 
shown in every case before debenture interest, if any, they 
are not always given after provision for depreciation, for 
some companies, in the depths of depression, have made 
none. It is clear, nevertheless, that there has been a 
broadly similar trend in the earning power of the majority 
of companies, which has corresponded fairly closely with 
the movements of the leading production indices. For 
example, if the aggregate profits of the companies are 
compared with the steel ingot production index, for every 
year since 1929, the following results emerge : — 


[=[=[= [== 





Steel Ingot Production Index 100 76 54 55 73 
Profits Index— , 
27 Companies......./......+ 100 91 59 53 83 
25 Companies® ............ 100 94 70 60 94 


* Omitting Harland and Wolff, and Cammell Laird, with heavy shipbuilding interests. 
The ‘‘ recovery appeal ’’ of iron and steel shares is based 
entirely on the last column of this table. The revival in 
earnings, so far, has been more than proportionate to in- 
creased production, partly because the latter has been 
largely localised in the profitable home market, and partly 




















Financial Profits in £'000  ~ 
Sater ers 
Ends 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932." | 1933. 
Group A. “ "s 
IR scintinintinninccbencnves Dec. 31 | 1,271-0 }1,173-3 943-8 816-4 
Vickers Armstrongs ......... Dec. 31 424-4a| 591: 565-3a 492-0 
Armstrong Whitworth Secs. | Dec. 31 109-0 109-8 67-8 4:7 
Cammell Laird ............... Dec. 31 89-9 110-2 32-8 89-8 
English Steel ................+. . 31 {Dr.128-2 85-4 14-7 181-6 
Lancashire Steel............... Dec. 31 ese 16°3 53-9 . 168-1 
Group B. oe 
United Steel Co.’s ............ — 30 | 361-4} 231-8} 130-8 506-0 
Stewarts and Lloyds ...... . 31 709-8 §55-6c] 332-3 555-94 
Tube Investments ............ Oct. 31 227-6 | 251-9} 249-3 231-3 
Haematite............ Dec. 7°2 17-7 | Dr.4-6 20-3 
Group C ‘ 
| ES Dec. 31 352-0 300-9 174:1 356- 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds | Mar. 31e} 1,042-7 512-5 | 304-8 377-7f 
Group D. 
fp BEE sv cecsescoesses Sept. 30 443-3 494-6 | 404-3 226-1 
South Durham Steel ......... Sept.30| 95-5] 85-0] 56-4 “43-4 
Ww Lee t. 30 58-2 90-1 83-6 70-6 
vey F. 
Harland and Wolff ......... Dec. 31 674-9 | 367-9 |Dr.280-9|Dr.117-2|Dr.161-4 
Thos. Firth and John Brown | Dec. 31 142-9 42°6 9-9 |Dr.1 161-0 
Group G. 
Richard Thomas ............ . 31 1-1g} 391-6 180-1g}] 288-1h] 470-3h 
Whitehead Iron ............... Mar. 3le}| 74-0 56-0 67°8 9] 114-7 
Group H. 
II vo cenccceccscceccesceses une 30 306-1 408-2 432-1 404-8 
Sheepbridge  ...............0+ une 30i} 52-1 93-7 74°3 88-2 
Group I. ‘ 
Sheffield Steel ucts May 31 54-6 71°3 36-0 12-0 |Dr.13-7 
Group 
Allied Ironfounders ......... Mar. 3le} 93-1 135-0 | 140-2 . 241°6 
Other Companies. : . 
Stanton Ironworks ......... Mar. 31 240-5 | 264-2 295-2 322-3 
TIEN cnnscoteeneesevens Mar. 3le] 477:0 | 295-6 93-2 208-7 
BERGE cccccccccccccccesesce Dec. 31 113-1 43-1 23-2 91-0 
Pease and Partners ......... Mar. Sle} 146-2 11-5 |Dr.16-9 179-4 
(a) i ing amounts receivable under guarantee policy. 
tion, which brought in United Strip and Bar Mills. charging £50,000 
income tax (d) After £65,000 reserve and £10,000 employees" 
benefit. (e) Figures shown to March 31st of following year case, *, 1929 
shows results to March 31, 1930. (f) £50,000 depreciation. (g) Years to 
For six months to 


(k) To March ‘Sist of following 


September 30th. ss 
March 31, 1932, profits were £105,300. (s) Earned for dividends in each year. 





owing to the efforts of individual companies and groups to 
improve their internal finances and technique during the 
period of depression. The purchase of any iron and steel 
shares at present Stock Exchange values is a gesture of 
confidence in the ability of the industry, with a quasi- 
permanent tariff, to maintain, and even improve upon, its 
current level of production and prices. 

The financial position of the separate companies, how- 
ever, varies so widely that no judgment on the merits of 
any share can be formed without an initial segregation of 
those companies, whose securities have a wide public hold- 
ing, into separate categories, according to the extent to 
which their capital requirements are covered by their latest 
available earnings. Such a grouping is indicated in the 
table on the following page. 

It will be seen that many of the companies whose 
ordinary shares are of immediate interest to the investor are 
numbered among the smaller or more specialised concerns. 
Examples are Whitehead, who are re-rolling specialists; 
Staveley, who have recently developed the pipe-manufac- 
turing side of their business; and Allied Ironfounders, who 
have benefited from the boom in the building trades. 
Among the ‘‘ heavier ’’ companies, the greatest measure of 
recovery appears to have been secured by those who have 
gone out to meet it half way—United Steel Companies, for 
example, by effective internal reorganisation, and Stewarts 
and Lloyds by a carefully-worked-out ‘‘ production 
strategy,’’ based on the new Corby works. Vickers, with 
its heavy interests in engineering, etc., has been slower to 
feel the effects of revival. “s 

Among the larger companies whose equity shares were 
still outside the earnings zone at the date of their last report, 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds have shown an appreciable 
recovery in earning power. The position of this company’s 
junior securities, however, could be more readily assessed 
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Proportion of 1933 Market Position 
Net Earnings Gaesy 
taken by 
(and Group) 
1 Aug.7,| Yield 
Deb. | Pref. | Ord f 
° oe, o ‘ ° o d o, oy 
Substantial %o % 0 % 70 Ss. % fsa 
Equity Earnings s. d. 
Vickers (A) eoeecee 1-22 23-82 | 83-1 4:1 4 (er'sa) }10 6/210 1 
United Stee! (B).. a | 2°06 [Nib] Ord. [21 9|5 1° Ie 
Stewarts & LI. (B)| 4 1-28 | 29-57] 6-2 | 23 | Def. | 26 0118 5S 
Tube Invest. ( e 1-19 | 20-86 | 9-6 8 Ord. 45-043 11 1 
St. (E) | 1-17 | 18-62 | 63-82] 9-6 | 6 Def. | 30 0/4 0 0 
itehead (G)A | 1-10 |] ... | 11-78] 21-3 | 15 Ord. | 63 9/414 1 
Staveley (H)...... e f 1-77 | 6-5f.t.] Sf.t.| Ord. | 35 © {2 17 OF.t. 
Sheepbridge (H).. | 1-27 | 28-34 | 35-83 | 7-1 4 Ord. | 21 3/315 3 
Allied Iron (K) & | 1-23 | 24-48 | 49-75 | 14-8 | 73 | Ord. | 38 nie 18 9 
Stanton h.......... -15 | 16-23 | 2 13-3 | 10 Ord. | 48 14/4 3 3 
Preference , 
Approximately 
Guest Keen (6)(8 26 |27-113 5% t.f 
- ~11 % tf. 
aon 8 ; and. | 23 9 |4 12 04 
South Durham (E)} 1-52 | 53-121 6% 11 0, 3\513 6 
Rd. Thomas (G) h | 1-19 | 20-82/ 68% t-t-J e990 16 9 2: 
Hadfields ......... 1-57 | 58-75k 44% £ 
(£10) 
Debentures 
Bald mee. 1-80 6% Ist 
Wins (UL) ..... s' 
() ae } 1053 {5 13 10 
T. Firth & J. , 
Brown (F)........ 1-81 z ie 9s i414 9 
- O/ 
Consett A ......... 1-109 hig 95} 6 5 2 


4°% : 
pes. } 3 |5 68 





Debentures 
Not Covered: 
Armstrong Whit 7 
worth Sec. (A).. pen a} 83 1416 6 
Cammell “wy o ae soe 
” pats} 5S 
Dorman Long (D) ? sen 
b Wolff o oe 
Sheffield Steel (I) ot soi oe si q ose 
a) No debent preference shares. (b) Prospectus estimates ts for year to 
he 30, 1934, asthe than £850,000, a tsioat for ordinary di' of 5} per cent. 
(c) On 5} per cent. dividend basis. £2,550,000 4 per cent. debenture stock issued 


since date of last report. (¢) No debentures. No preference shares. First er- 
ence covered. Second 5772 al of i o 732. 


ts to June, 1935. (p) Mi 
cent. first mortgage redeemable debenture stock. (0) Scheme 
ture interest to 1935, payable only if without detriment to the 


September, 1934, on 5} 
of arrangement. (q) 
business. 





if the company’s accounts, as regards its subsidiary 
concerns, were more detailed. It is clear that a not un- 
important part of the recent increase of earnings, both in 
the case of this company and of Baldwins, has resulted 
from the improved position of the ‘‘ heavy ’’ South Wales 
subsidiary, British (Guest Keen Baldwin). In the case of 
Richard Thomas, whose tentative reorganisation proposals 
for the satisfaction of preference arrears were discussed in 
the Economist of July 28, 1934, page 173, much depends 
on the ability of the largest British tinplate manufacturing 
concern, whose “‘ raw material ’’ is subject to the British 
tariff and whose world-market is shared among leading 
producing countries by an international agreement, to 
secure a relatively high international price level for its 
products. 

The contemporary appeal of the securities of the remain- 
ing companies in the table, even under a recovery regime, 
is limited to a narrower circle of investors. The debentures 
of companies in the penultimate group, whose interest is 
being earned, may not be unreasonably priced, in view of 
the current trend of profits in the industry as a whole. 
Even the senior stocks of companies in the last group must 
be regarded as speculative, in varying degree, pending the 
re-establishment of earning power at a level sufficient to 
permit the replacement of temporary schemes of arrange- 
ment by definite plans for capital reconstruction. 

For the whole industry, indeed, the future turns on ability 
to consolidate the ground recently gained. In this respect, 
investors may regard the possibility of far-reaching plans 
for regrouping and concentration of productive effort, on 
which the Government and its advisers have hitherto laid 
more stress than certain representatives of the industry 
itself, as of greater potential significance than any endea- 
vour to maintain high prices, in a protected home market, 
on the upward curve of a production cycle. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


‘“‘ Kaffir’? Share Activity.—The market for South 
African gold-mining shares, which last month showed mildly 
reactionary symptoms, has developed noteworthy activity 
this week. Substantial inquiry in London has been supple- 
mented by buying from Johannesburg and Paris, and prices 
have quickly responded, with few exceptions. Numerous 
inter-connected factors have combined to produce unusual 
interest in what is normally a quiet week. Despite the rise 
in grain and cotton prices, accumulating evidence su 
that the effects of the drought may be little short of disas- 
trous for the American farmer. American dollar has 
been weak, and the London price of gold on Wednesday 
showed a premium of as much as Iod. over the American 
shipping parity. Despite Mr Roosevelt’s latest silver move, 
market publicists may be premature in suggesting that 
the Administration will be forced, by way of “‘ relief ’’ 
measures, into new semi-inflationary commitments in the 
autumn, involving a further reduction of the dollar’s 

old content and/or the replacement of the Federal 
Reces system by a Government-controlled institution. 
Commentators who discount alarmist and extreme views, 
however, admit that the outlook for the dollar may be less 
easy to estimate than a few weeks ago. The possibility that 
a decline in its exchange value may involve a certain sympa- 
thetic movement in sterling is at least a sufficiently plausible 
‘‘ risk ’’ to appeal to some ‘‘ Kaffir’’ operators. Mean- 
while, the market’s technical position makes for firmness. 
Nervous selling by outside holders having ceased, dealers’ 
books are being depleted of the stock which was willingly 
acquired during the last reaction, and institutions controlling 
substantial quantities of stock, whose policy so often deter- 
mines the immediate course of the market, are indisposed to 
increase its floating supplies. The absence of opportunities 
for profitable placing in other markets has lent attraction to 
‘* Kaffirs ’’ as a haven for funds for which the Gilt-edged 
market offers too little speculative scope. As interests with 
important new gold-mining issues in prospect, in the near 
future, may be presumed to desire as favourable an environ- 
ment as possible, the continuance of firm conditions .. not 
improbable. 


* * * 


New Issues in July.—The capital market last month 
showed modest signs of expansion, suggestive of a re- 
awakening of new investment activity which is invariably 
associated with the upward swing of the recovery phase: 
We set out the usual analysis below :— : 


(000’s omitted) 
United British Foreign 

Monthly Average Kingdom __ Possessions Countries Total 
EP .ceveseninabebon 14,220 s.{21 2,975 22,316 
— oa 4,542 3,209 761 8,512 
13,589 2,129 24 #=15,742 
SEY cecevenccteccenuse 17,520 2,429 449 ’ 

Monthly Total Govt. Other 

May, 1933 ............ 19,001 8,037 5,547 Nil 32,585 
May, 1934 ............ Dr.450 = 10,518 9,546 74 19,688 
June, 1933 ............ 3,150 11,355 783 Nil 15,288 
June, 1934 ............ Dr.150 3,857 3,683 90 7,480 
july, 1933 ............ Dr.200 3,369 212 Nil 3,381 
July, 1934 ............ Dr.300 13,624 3,753 Nil 17,077 


The total under non-government United Kingdom issues 
largely reflects an increase in new capital requirements 
for British heavy industry. The William Cory ‘‘ sale ”’ 


provided the P. & O. with funds for its shipbuilding 


programme. Other prominent borrowers include Welsh 
Associated Collieries and Stanton Ironworks. Elsewhere, at 
home, new offers have been made for conversion of existing 
business, of which the most spectacular was the preference 
issue of Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries. The total under 
‘* British Possessions ’’ consists almost entirely of new gold 
mine financing, opportunely undertaken with gold at 137s. 
per ounce. The month’s figures suggest the long-awaited 
inception of a revival in new long-term industrial invest- 
ment. As current events in America are showing, a satis- 
factory volume of voluntary investment can do more to 
stimulate the industrial monetary circulation than the most 
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free-handed policy of Government subventions. If these 
present indications are maintained when the capital market 
resumes normal activity aftér the holiday weeks, they should 
strengthen hopes of a resumption of economic progress 
during future months. cas 


Sian Ml et cos, ell 


‘Coal Company Earnings.—Although recent reports 
from the iron and steel. companies reveal considerable 
recovery in earning power, coal companies as a whole 
have been unable.to achieve such satisfactory improve- 
ment.. Output during 1933 continued the declining trend 
from 1929, being 207.0 million tons, compared with 209.2 
million tons for 1932. Exports and bunker coal were 
again slightly lower during 1933, and although some 
improvement in industrial demand for small coking coal 
was evident during later months, it was insufficient. to 
compensate for reduced domestic consumption caused by 
abnormally mild weather. Individual collieries experi- 
enced considerable handicaps arising from the quota pro- 
visions of the 1930 Act, which led to serious price-cutting 
between districts owing to the sluggishness = the export 
market. Complaints were expressed by some chairmen at 
recent meetings that trade connections had been main- 
tained only by purchase of quotas from other pits. The 
favourable features in an extremely difficult year are 
limited to a further increase in output per man-shift from 
22 to 22.5 cwts., indicative of further mechanisation, and 
a slight increase in working profit per ton, largely contri- 
buted by the fourth quarter of the year. We show in the 
following table the aggregate and distributable profits of 
18 mining and 3 factoring concerns whose reports have 


appeared recently : — 


Total Profits 


Available for Dividends 
(in € thous.) 


(in £ thous.) 


Company and 
Date of aacsents 


1931-2 | 1932-3 | 1933-4 | 1931-2 | 1932-3 | 1933-4 





Amal. Anthracite pe: 31) . | 471-0 | 571-2 | 326-0 | 289-5 | 313-4 74:1 
Colliery . 31) .. | 419°9 | 428-7 | 393-4 | 302-4 | 317-8 | 200-6 
ey oe 31) ......0s000 1 153-4 141-6 92-9 95-3 90-6 
Carlton (Mar. 31) ...... 121-9 155-1 168-0 41-4 57-1 66:3 
| ray A Cadeby (Dec. 31) 91-3 86-8 6-8t |Dr 3-1 9-5 
Ebbw ~ MITE. seocccces 204-1 | 195-1 | 174-4 |Dr308.3 |Dr139.6 |Dr101.9 
Lothian (Feb. 28) ....... 49°7 30-9 35-6 47-2 28-8 33-5 
. ) | 180-9 81-0 | 233-8 70-0 222 
. . . 1 . 70:1 +g 
Pearson & Knowles (Dec. 31) 2-5 3-9 3-1 1°6 2-6 {Dr.1-9 
Pease & Partners 1 Drl6.9 | 109-1 | 179°4 |Drl76.5 |Dr.4-4 30-0 
Shieoake (Dee, S1) ce. | “38-3 | “soz | “aon | ase | ‘os | ana 
O00. 9A) wrcornne 4 17-2 
(Mar. 31) | 97-6 63-3 97-2 87-6 53-3 87-2 
ay | ase [tee |e | aa | ibs | at 
. . . . . 19- 68:3 
Welsh Navigation (Dec. 31). 5-9 §-1 11-0 1-0 0-1 6-9 
( scabbeens 35-0 25-9 31-9 4°5 3-7 7°3 
Yorks ted (Mar.31)} 27-9 14-2 19:4 14-5 13 7°6 
Total, 18 companies ........... 2588-4 |2662-1 |2997°6 | 635-6 878-4 |1203-7 
Qharington Gardner (Mar 31)} 68-8 66:3 
\ ° 64-7 §2-8 50-8 49°32 
m.) (Mar. 31) ......... 601-6 | 654-5 | 643-5 | 554-6 | 607°S | 594-5 
Sonte ee ben (Dec. 31)... | 58-8 89-7 58:5 23-8 22-1 22-0 
Total, 3 companies ............ 2 | 780-5 | 766-7 |} 631-2 | 680-4 





¢ Six months’ figures. ® Fifteen months. 


The increase in total profits of 18 mining companies is of 
the order of 12.6 per cent., while the available profits of 
the companies have increased by 37 per cent. This appar- 
ently gratifying increase reflects the low level from which 
profits must rise before any considerably improved return 
can be expected on —- shares. As the total preference 
and ordinary share capital of the 18 companies is approxi- 
mately {50.1 millions, the overall return is only 2.4 per 
cent. Moreover, many companies have arrears of depre- 
ciation to overtake, and considerable cutting out of dead 
wood among the assets will be nec before the fruits 
of renewed dividends are justifiable. e unenviable ex- 
perience of the Ebbw Vale Company, whose iron and steel 
plants have been closed since 1931, has shown a slight 
improvement during the year to March last, but, for 
Welsh collieries as a whole, revival in the European 
market can only follow a considerable reduction of the 
restrictions on the entry of coal. Moreover, as Canadian 
demand for anthracite is showing some decline, the im- 
mediate outlook for Amalgamated Anthracite is less en- 
couraging than a few months ago. In other districts the 


outlook is somewhat brighter. Exports to Scandinavia 
from the North-Eastern coalfields show considerable im- 
provement for the first six months. of this year, resulting 
from trade agreements, while total output and average 
prices for the first half of the year were somewhat higher 
than for the corresponding period of 1933. he 
voluntary marketing scheme submitted by the owners, 
which provides for co-ordinated district prices and 
separation of export trade from domestic quotas, 
has received authoritative approval. . This scheme should 
prevent any further reduction of the already exiguous 
profit margins in the home market, which suffered 
last. year as a result of inter-district competition, 
and if industrial demand maintains its present increase 
coal earnings should benefit appreciably. Technical 
efficiency is showing further improvement, being 23 cwts. 
per shift during the first quarter of the year, while numbers 
employed also increased, especially in the Northern and 
Midlands fields. Investors who recall the vigorous state- 
ment of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission that 
higher efficiency can be obtained only by concentration of 
production and full-time working in already efficient pits 
may regard the prospects of the industry as at present 
organised, even granted the present degree of industrial 
recovery, as less certain than many would desire. 


* * * 


Insurance Share Index.—During the second quarter 
of this year the market quotations for insurance shares 
showed in most cases a continued improvement. This 
satisfactory tendency is well illustrated by the following 
table, which portrays the course of an investment in 1913 
of {1,000 in the ordinary shares of each of the 24 leading 
insurance companies. : 


SHARE INDEX 
(1913= 1,000 in each case) 





Mar. | June. 
| 1920 | 1929 | 1982 | 1999 | 29, 29, 
1934 | 1934 





Alliance ..........eeeeeeee 1,018 | 1,675 {| 1,638 | 1,979 2,142 
Atlas ........ceceeeeeeeeeees 2,059 | 3,532 | 3,000 | 3,182 3,333 
Caledonian ............... 1,776 | 5,700 | 4,183 | 4,655 4,718 
Commercial Union....... 2,453 | 4,545 | 3,352 | 3,918 4,245 
Employers Liability ... | 3,558 | 2,725 | 1,775 | 2,162 2,252 
Equity & Law............ 922 | 2,009 | 2,076 | 2,784 3,705 
General Accident ...... 2,650 | 8,133 | 7,250 | 9,114 9,599 
Gresham Fire ............ 2,869 | 2,872 | 2,118 | 3,238 4,762 
Guardian ...........0+2000+ 1,731 | 2,596 | 2,538 | 3,158 3,102 
Legal & General ........ 1,443 | 6,536 | 5,678 | 7,580 10,273 


Life Assn. of Scotland. | 1,009 | 1,989 | 2,080 | 2,669 





London & Lancashire . | 1,801 | 4,548 | 3,808 | 4,409 4,616 
London Assurance ...... 1,832 | 2,126 | 1,783 | 2,280 2,765 
N. British & Mercantile | 1,338 | 4,514 | 3,990 | 4,666 4,936 
Northern ............0s000: 2,067 | 2,011 | 1,904 | 2,078 2,149 
INE vc ccdcccosacceséues 1,429 | 1,945 | 1,666 | 1,945 1,894 
Prudential..............++. 730 | 2,163 | 2,146 | 2,740 3,117 
Royal Exchange ........ 2,325 | 3,227 | 2,896 "| 3,664 4,128 

BIE ciccoceveccesccbséiee 1,379 | 2,882 | 2,464 | 2,656 2,731 
Scottish Life ............. 1,129 | 2,680 |.2,583 | 3,174 3,371 
Scot. Union & Nationa | 2,764 | 5,213 | 3,803 | 4,335 584 
Sun Fire 1,15 2,364 | 2,889 3,156 
Sun Life 2,040 | 2,349 2,620 
Yorkshire 2,731 | 3,212 3,401 








2,911 | 3,535 | 3,744 





cecraasicanaeaitiatasatdapi ima lisaiadaicaiasiladiaiaiiemasciapiiauiiiiides 
The figures are based on the mean of the highest and 
lowest prices in each year, except in the case of the 
quarterly quotations for 1934, which relate to the-middle 
market prices on the respective dates. In all cases where 
an issue of bonus shares has been offered, due allowance 
has been made by assuming that the rights have been sold 
and the proceeds utilised to purchase an additional holding 
in the original shares. It will be seen that seventeen 
quotations show a net rise in the June quarter of this year, 
that of the Legal and General being particularly note- 
worthy. 
aT * * 

Actuaries’ Investment Index.—The improved tone in 
the security markets, from the middle of last week onwards, 
has been. well maintained since the holiday. Almost all 
groups in the Actuaries’ Index show a slight advance, 
though values have still only partially made up the leeway 
of the preceding three weeks. The combined index of 144 
ordinary shares (December 31, 1928 = 100) stood at 69.9 
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on August 7th, compared with 69.3 a week earlier and 70.9 
a month earlier. The corresponding yield figures were 3.74, 
3-76 and 3.72 per cent. Movements in various sub-groups 
are shown below : — 





Prices (Dec. 81, 1928=100) 





Group (and No. of aPC 
ities) July 10, | July 31, | Aug. 7, | July 10, | July 31,| Aug. 7, 
1934 |~ 1934 | 1934 Jigo4 Ist 1934 

















-9 | 109-6 | 110-0 3-82 | 3-81 
OI atetecthvtichansintbeniene 93-0 | 88-6 | 89-5 4-01 | 3-97 
Cotton (6) -.....ecscseceyeseeceees 46-0 | 44-4 | 45-1 2-27 | 2-26 
Iron and Steel (6) ............ 51-6 | 50-9 | 51-3 1-22 | 1-22 
El -suetbeinteomesnvee 63-9 | 59-6 | 61-4 4-93 | 4-78 
Home Rails (4).......0...0.00.-. 83-4 | 69-7 | 74-5 1-57 | 1-51 
BD) cnscesscsece 61-9 | 60-2 | 61-0 4-04 | 4-00 





The recovery, whose causes have been largely ‘‘ technical,’’ 
has been well spread. Home rails, incidentally, have con- 
tinued to deserve their reputation of being the most 
volatile group in the domestic equity market. 


COMPANY NOTES 





. Boot and Shoe Companies.—Boots and shoes are 
articles of durable consumption, whose replacement, 
postponed over a considerable period when purchasing 
power is low, may produce a strong accumulated demand 
on any improvement of conditions. Last year showed the 
first signs of such a demand. Retail sales of footwear im- 
proved by 1.6 per cent; the Board of Trade’s index of pro- 
duction for the industry rose from 96.4 to 106.2; 
employment improved; and the long fall in leather 
prices appeared to have been checked. The manuv- 
facturers’ accounts, published during the early part 
of 1934, showed better earnings—with the important 





Prorits in £'000 
Company | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
J. Darnell (Dec. 31) : 
E SEEING cvisesconsnessoces 35-3 27-8 25-6 25-4 
TD. aunsicetensennbessensee 17-8 14 17-1 16-9 
RR, 16 12} 15 15 
Seeman, Hardy & Willis (Dec. 
Eamed for def. ord. ..........+. 130-9 | 128-0 | 119-7 | 107-0 | 101-2 
Earned % (tax free)............. 55-0 53-9 50-5 45-1 2 
Div. % (tax free)......0cc0ccee0 55 55 50 45 42-5 
Lotus (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for ord. ...........+2++s+0 24-3 35-7 31-3 32-5 33-1 
Earned % .....cscccssssessesseeee 4:5 6-8 6-0 6-4 6-5 
i Sib dilinisnsisusensnnensonsonnen 5 5 5 5 5 
Public Benefit (Dec. 31) : 
ed for OTd. ........seeceeeeee 6-2 23-2 0-4 |Dr.10-5 |Dr.13-3 
Barmed % wessssessesesseeeesseeee 5:1 171 0-3 Nil 
NUE, lh -bidiadesbscbnéiedenconeennsed Nil 10 Nil Nil Nil 
H. E. Randall (Dec. 31) : 
DEP GEL, cocccccscecccccsce 30-3 26-3 21-8 14-5 18-5 
Earned % .....cc.scocssccssssoees 19-2 16-2 13-8 9-2 12+1 
TT i dnisnaeeghestieneeneneonnnnsiin 15 15 114 7k 8? 
J. Sears (Dec. 31) 
Earned for ord. ..............0s0 154 180-4 168- 115-9 60-9 
ETE? cnaseesenomanesimenty 27-7 32-4 30-5 20-8 10-9 
TE” sthncepehecinnbontnenbaneib 22} 225 20 16-67 123 
Stead & Simpson (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for ord. ..............0005 40-9 35-7 35-5 16-3 17-4 
Earned Sib. abbdaneekbeunbanenseees 34-0 30-0 30-4 12-2 12-4 
TT ce ssc vesenichasasncens 10 10 10 10 12} 
Wm. Timpson (Dec. 31) : 
arned for Ord. ...........sses0e 7-6 51-1 49-4 46-0 49-4 
arned Wah: Seeeenennnecesmenenennies 3-2 22-7 22-7 21-1 22-7 
Oe 1} 15 1 15 15 
Weber & Phillips (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for ord. ...........s.s0008 19-3 22-2 21-9 13-4 18-0 
Earned is | ehuanepnabneneianentins 10-4 11-9 12-3 7-2 10-2 
eet 12} 123 10 74 8 





* All free of tax. 





exception of the J. Sears-Freeman, Hardy and Willis group, 
which is the largest unit in the industry. A five-years’ 
earnings survey, for numerous representative concerns, is 
given in the attached table. The improvement, however, 
was less decided than might have been expected. In the 
autumn of 1933 an attempt was made to raise selling prices 
to cover higher raw material costs. The effort, however, was 
not successful, and there has subsequently been no strong 
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buying movement to overtake arrears of replacements. The 
index of production was higher for the first quarter, and 
the retail sales returns have been somewhat better, but em- 
ployment has not improved, and demand for leather has 
been limited. It is generally assumed that the drought -is 
having the effect, invariably associated with dry weather, 
of checking the demand for shoe replacements. If so,.a wet 
spell might be calculated to produce an excellent autumn- 
winter sales season. Meanwhile, with turnover roughly 
maintained and leather prices down, the older manufacturers 
should presumably be able to make at least as good profits 
as last year. One difficulty, however, faces them. Rapid 
improvement in bootmaking machinery has enabled manu- 
facturers in country centres to produce fully saleable com- 
petitive footwear, by the employment of non-union labour 
at almost an ‘‘ agricultural ’’ wage. Not unnaturally, the 
old-established members of the Federation have objected, 
and for some time past attempts. have been made to reach 
a trade agreement to exclude such differential wage rates. 
At the moment both masters and men are negotiating on the 
point. The omens may be, possibly, unfavourable to an 
early solution to this problem. Investors, on the other 
hand, are aware that the industry has an excellent record of 
industrial peace and reasonable compromise. The strike 
risk, therefore, is small, and with a return to normal condi- 
tions of demand the appeal of cheapness in itself may well 
diminish. It may be suggested, therefore, that the industry 
still offers ‘‘ recovery ’’ possibilities, combined with fair 
security, particularly in the case of those concerns dealing 
direct with the public through their own chain of retail 
shops. 
* * * 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee.—The accounts of this 
old-established spinning and cotton manufacturing company 
suggest that its branded products continue high in public 
esteem. Trading profit for the year to June 30th last is 
£11,103 lower at £116,647, but the amount earned for the 
ordinary and employees’ shares shows little change at 
£66,830 owing to reduced provision for income tax and the 
disappearance of debenture interest charges following the 
redemption in March, 1933. The dividend of ro per cent. is 
again earned with a small margin :— 

Years to June 30, 


1932 1933 1934 
£ £ £ 
Trading profit, after depreciation 95,089 127,750 116,647t 
Income tax reserve .........:s+s0000 25,000 39,000 30,000 * 
Loan interest ...........e.seeeeereees 1,823 2,301 4,567 
Debenture interest ...............+.- 8,900 6,000 as 
Preference dividend.................. 14,750 15,000 15,250 
Ordinary { Earned ............++ 44,616 65,449 66,830 
and a 47,790 63,720 65,844 
Employees’ ) Earned (%) .......+. 7-0 10-3 10-1 
Shares Paid (%) ........000. 74 10 10 
Carried forward .............sss0e00+ 16,057 17,786 18,773 . 


¢ After employees’ bonus of £20,000, based on dividend payments, 


The steady recovery from 1930-31, with its precipitate fall 
in earnings to 1.4 per cent., has thus been consolidated. 
The balance sheet reveals that stocks are higher by £104,000 
at £834,741, but cash holdings have, nevertheless, advanced 
from {£177,072 to £227,455. Provision for depreciation is of 
usual adequacy, and a hidden reserve of considerable. value 
is suggested by the auditors’ statement that ‘‘ no value is 
included for patents, trade marks or goodwill.’’ The report 
is silent on the trading conditions experienced during the 
year, regarding which the chairman’s speech will be eagerly 
awaited. A quotation of 48s. 9d. for the £1 ordinary shares, 
yielding £4 5s. 6d. per cent., appears reasonable in view of 
the profit potentialities of the anti-crease processes now 
being exploited and, on the reverse of the medal, the possi- 
bility of further reduction in the value of individual orders, 
to which the chairman referred last year. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Financial Newspaper Proprietors.—The directors of 
Financial Newspaper Proprietors, Limited, announce an 
agreement under which the company’s organisation has, in 
effect, been pivoted on The Financial News, Limited. The 
latter has taken over all the assets of the parent company 
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in return for the allotment to the latter of additional shares, 
the assumption of all liabilities, the discharge of a debt of 
approximately £127,000 due from the parent, and the 
making over to the latter of an assignable option to sub- 
scribe for cash, at par, up to 650,000 additional ordinary 
as. shares of The Financial News, Limited. As a result of 
this transaction, Financial Newspaper Proprietors holds 
525,000 (out of 525,500) of the 2s. ordinary shares of The 
Financial News, Limited, now in issue, and thus retains 
the whole of its original equity in the combined assets. The 
agreement, however, requires the cession of certain rights 
vested in the holders of management shares in Financial 
Newspaper Proprietors, whose representatives have ex- 

their willingness to concur. The arrangement 
makes possible certain administrative and_ clerical 
economies, for the parent concern will henceforth have no 
separate staff, no expenses and no directors’ fees. The 
circular states that net earnings and prospects have been so 
far improved, partly as a result of a recent increase in 
financial advertising, that a preliminary survey shows earn- 
ings and dividends receipts of more than 12} per cent. on 
the ordinary share capital of The Financial News, Limited, 
for the year to June 3oth last (after allowing for prefer- 
ence dividends but excluding certain non-recurring receipts 
and payments). The Financial News, Limited, has an 
issued capital comprising {150,000 in 5 per cent. cumula- 
tive {1 preference shares, {50,639 in 6 per cent. cumulative 


second preference {1 shares, and £52,550 in 2s. ordinary . 


shares. The capital of Financial Newspaper Proprietors 
comprises £525,000 in {1 ordi shares and £25,000 in {1 
management shares, the latter ranking for a 6 per cent. 
dividend after 6 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary. 


* * * 


Midland Housing Corporation Affairs.—The affairs 
of the Midland Housing Corporation Ltd. (which, three 
months ago, issued 200,000 6} per cent. 10s. cumulative 
preference shares and £150,000 4? per cent. redeemable first 
mortgage debenture stock, both at par), were discussed at 
length last Tuesday at the statutory meeting. The com- 
pany’s legal adviser informed shareholders that, after allot- 
ment on May 8th, the customary examination of titles had 
been supplemented by a visit to the places where the 
various properties were situated. These comprised 495 
houses and five shops in the Birmingham district. The 
prospectus had stated, inter alia, that the properties were 
let at what might be regarded as minimum rentals, payable 
in advance, and that the company, therefore, commenced 
with immediate revenue which should be well maintained. 
A report by a firm of valuers on the Birmingham properties 
declared that, with three exceptions, all the properties were 
let on monthly tenancies, and that the possibility of loss 
from voids might be considered negligible. The inspection 
in situ, however, revealed that 178 out of 500 properties 
were apparently unoccupied. Examination of the rent 
books, it was declared, had substantially confirmed this 
result. Inquiries of the vendor's solicitors thereupon 
elicited the explanation that the matter was covered by an 
agreement under which the vendor had leased the un- 
occupied properties to his son for a period of three months. 
This agreement (which had not previously been seen by 
the company’s solicitors) was dated May 4, 1934, two days 
after the issue of the prospectus and two days after the 
accountants’ and surveyors’ reports, but four days before 
the opening of the subscription list. After taking counsel’s 
opinion, the company’s solicitors wrote to the vendor’s 
solicitors repudiating the contract. The latter responded 
with a writ against the company for specific performance. 
In the course of discussion at Tuesday’s meeting, a share- 
holder, described as the vendor’s legal adviser, drew a dis- 
tinction between ‘‘ unoccupied ’’ and ‘‘ unlet ’’ houses, and 
declared that the document, of whose existence the company 
was apparently ignorant when the prospectus was prepared, 
had, in fact, been in the ion of the company’s sec- 
retaries. The vendor, addr the shareholders, 
declared that a hundred of the unoccupied houses had sub- 
sequently been let, and applications had been received for 
practically the whole of the balance. The company’s 
spokesman, however, was not in a position to confirm this. 
It was announced that certain gentlemen, who had no con- 
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nection with the formation of the company, had been 
appointed directors, representing large debenture and pre- 
ference shareholders. It was also suggested that any person 
who felt he had a right to rescission, and gave notice to that 
effect, without taking steps to embarrass the company, 
would be preserving his position. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our usual summary table 
of profit and loss accounts on page 286 is of holiday dimen- 
sions, for only ten reports have been received from com- 
panies not discussed above. Two brewery results to 
June 30th indicate that the improved conditions in the in- 
dustry have been well maintained during the first six 
months of the year. Friary, Holroyd and Healy’s profits 
have shown a vigorous advance from {74,284 to £123,134, 
the ordinary dividend being increased from 7} to 10 per 
cent., and {£40,000 transferred to general reserve. Clark- 
son’s Old Brewery, Barnsley, reports net earnings of £13,967, 
compared with £10,039, the ordinary dividend being main- 
tained at 10 per cent. Among hotels, Grosvenor House has 
shown satisfactory recovery during the year to June. Profits 
of £45,129 (against £14,115) have been earned, but the 
dividend of 5 per cent. involves a draft on carry-forward 
after provision for debenture issue expenses. In the miscel- 
laneous group, Wilson Bros. Bobbin Company profits have 
fallen from {22,820 to £18,830, but the dividend has been 
increased from 4 to 5 per cent. Salter and Salter, the 
Pudsey bootmakers, report a further loss, the debit balance 
forward now amounting to £38,509. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET , AccOoUNT 

August 14 | August 16 
BULL and bear being both on holiday, the natural resilience 
of the markets again revealed itself in August Week. The 
tone of the ‘‘House,’’ from the Consol market to the Dome, 
was brighter. Though price movements were measurable 
only in a limited number of cases, changes were practically 
all in the right direction. The causes of the improvement 
were mainly ‘“‘ technical,’’ for the preceding recession 
showed that a fair number of orders had been placed just 
““ below the market.’’ The July unemployment figures 
suggested that British industrial recovery was still losing 
some of its early impetus. Some speculative demand, 
again, was traceable to causes which would not bear close 
inspection—the rise of South American stocks on higher 
grain prices and the —— Kaffirs on hopes of a higher 
gold price, for example, being both ultimately traceable 
to the disastrous American drought. 

Gilt-edged stocks were very firm, their advance being 
led by Old Consols and Local Loans at the outset and by 
2% per cent. Conversion stock later. Irredeemable India 
stocks followed a similar course and Dominion issues were 
good, though business was not active. 

The feature of the foreign bond market was the demand 
for South American issues, particularly those of Argentina 
and Brazil. Investors, resigned though not reconciled to 
the Brazilian debt scheme, argued that any sustained rise 
in world grain prices would, pro tanto, improve the ex- 
change balances of almost every South American republic. 
German bonds were quiet and uneventful. Among Far 
Eastern stocks, Chinese showed improvement, except in the 
case of the Boxer Loan, which, as always, followed the 
trend of the dollar. 

Home rails were hesitant at first, but the pre-Bank 
Holiday traffic figures were unexpectedly favourable, par- 
ticularly on the L.M.S., and a firm tone was reinstated. 
The market, however, had an undercurrent of caution, 
partly owing to reports of “‘ light ’’ Bank Holiday traffic 
and partly to the impression that the week’s momentous 
conferences on the wages question might result in a partial 
concession by the companies to the men’s point of view. 
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London.Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock recovered its setback on the 
publication of the provisional earnings and dividend state- 
ments. - Argentine rails were buoyant on the improving 
prices of wheat and maize, the higher peso, and the smaller 
decline in ‘‘ sterling equivalent ’’ traffic figures. 

Though relatively little business was passing in the indus- 
trial market, the tone was indubitably cheerful. The 
provinces were buyers, on balance, particularly of tobacco 
shares, on the resuscitation of rumoursregarding an arrange- 
ment between Imperial Tobacco and Gallaher. ‘‘Commodity 
shares:’’ were in request on the trend of the produce mar- 
kets,,the net being cast sufficiently wide to bring in shares 
like Sudan Plantations, Hudsons Bay and Rio Flour Mills. 
Coal and steel shares were irregular, apart from a little 
buying of William Cory. and Richard Thomas Preference. 
Electric supply shares again attracted little interest, and 
electrical equipment issues were a shade easier. Among 
motor shares, however, Ford continued their advance. The 
brewery share market, having digested the reports of Watney 
and Guinness, was inclined to take a more favourable view 
of earnings prospects. Taylor Walker responded to the 
increased interim dividend. Conditions were quiet in the 
textile group, but Whitworth and Mitchell, exceptionally, 
were in demand, on rumours that the company’s trading 
had improved appreciably after its setback last year. 
Courtaulds hardened slightly, but American Celanese re- 
mained dull. Tootal Broadhurst were easier on the slight 
fall in trading profits shown in the report, which is dis- 
cussed on page 280. British Oxygen rose on buying from 
the north of England. Bank shares remained quiet but firm, 
and fair investment support was in evidence for leading 
insurance shares. 

London and the Continent tended to take a favourable 
view of developments in the oil trade, but the upward 
movement in the shares was checked by the lack of sup- 
port from New York. Rubber shares, however, responded 
to the upward trend of the commodity in the first half of 
the week. The tea share market also had a better appear- 
ance, though the promise of Tuesday’s opening was not 
fully borne out. j 

The Kaffir. market was one of the most active in the 
“‘ House,”’ for reasons set out in a Note on page 278. 
Paris and Johannesburg gave steady support, and floating 
supplies of stock were found anything but ample. Atten- 
tion was directed particularly to the newer shares, like Van 
Dyk and South African Lands. Activity in West African 
shares was more restricted, the market being somewhat 
upset by the report of possible litigation, on a question of 
title in connection with a recent issue. West African gold 
shares again obtained considerable attention. Dealings in 
Gold Exploration and Finance shares were done at an in- 
creasing premium on the issue price. Rhodesian shares 
showed evidence of awakening activity. Dealings in tin 
shares, however, remained limited, the future course of 
the metal being still regarded as difficult to forecast. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 


Aug. 2, 
1934 


Aug. 3,| Aug. 4, Aug. 8, | Aug. 9, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 














Aug. 6, | Aug. 7 
ic" | 1934" 











* Including iron and steel and breweries. 
** FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 


stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest A 

ug. 2, | Aug. 3, | Aug. 4, | Aug.6, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 8, | Aug. 9 
(May 10) Fee 8) 1934 | 1934’ | 1934’ |° 1934’ |" 1934’ | 1934’ | 1934" 


























90-4 | 83-5 | 85-3 | 85-7 | ciosea | cisea | 85-7 | 85-7 | 85-9 





“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 





Lowest 
of 1934 
(Jan. 2) 


est 
of ised 
(May 17) 





Aug. 3, 
' 1934 








Aug. 7, | Aug. 8, 
1934 1934 








Aug. 2, a 4, | Ame, 6. Ang. 2 


192-5 | 128-8 | 152-4 | 182-6 | Closed | Closed | 132-8 | 132-9 | 133-0 

















FOREIGN STOCK: EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 


Tue President has returned to find severe difficulties con- 
fronting the Administration in its task of promoting 
economic recovery. The rainless West, where temperatures 
over 100 degrees have been suffered daily for the past 
month, is reported to be in privation, the grain crop being 
disastrously affected and cattle, starved of grass and water, 
being slaughtered in desperation. The hectic scenes in the 
Chicago wheat pit were not allowed to obscure the effects 
of greatly reduced agricultural purchasing power on rails, 
agricultural machinery and mail order shares. Wall Street, 
which was dull and irregular early in the week, took a 
firmer tone on Wednesday, but the market was more in- 
clined to surmise the possible directions of Presidential 
policy for the relief of the situation than to undertake 
speculative business. Reports have been bruited of further 
large Government expenditure, fresh credit inflation, and 
devaluation of the dollar to a 50 cents basis. Senator Thomas 
has given the foreign exchange market ample evidence of 
his enthusiasm, and the state of farming and business, 
labour relations and the approaching elections make some 
such move highly probable, for the inflationary materials 
already at the President’s hand have not yet proved inflam- 
mable. The market has proved erratic in response to these 
reports, although mining and metal shares have shown 
some life. Rails, after touching new ‘‘ lows,’’ have subse- 
quently recovered, while tobacco and food shares have 
shown some slight improvement. Dealings in the bond 
market have become more active as the week has pro- 
gressed, but interest remains confined chiefly to high-grade 
issues, foreign bonds being mainly unchanged, and rails 
and second-grade issues weak in tone. The market has 
found the tactics of this week’s ‘‘ silver move ”’ easier to 
understand than its strategy. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug: A 
8. 8, 1994 1” Bg 1964 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 - 
Vv. 

Lb. Ln. 33%, °32-47 104 103 02 Natl. Biscuit ...... 33} 32 32 
Do, oe 32-47 «102 § 103 102: Phelps Dodge ... 15 1 1 
Do, , 33-38 103% 103 102 Pullman ........0000 sat = 

33 

Atchison .........006 51 47. tudebaker ...... 2 ea eee 

ppovebeceseeseceen 12 12 12 Un, Fruit. ......0.. 69 68. 
Cen! 16 «16 15 US. Leather ...... 6 5 

N.Y. Central ...... 21% 21 20 . Rubber ...... 14 1 1 
saeenie 24 86.22 21 USS. Steel .....0006 34. 33 

Southern Pacific 173 (17 16 Ww ee «6s 31 31 30 

Southern Rly, 144 «143 14 Woolworth ........ 4830 48 

Union 101 93 92% Tel, and Tig. 5 

110 1 

Am, Can. ......... 92 Interboro 

Amer. Smelting ... _ 2 . Int. Tel. Teleg. . 

en . 27 = Utilities P. and L. 2 emis sik 

Chrysler Motor ... 34 

Corn Produce Rf, 623 57 sel . 

Eastman Ki 98 97 Associated Gas “A” t 

Gen. Electric (New) 18 1 18 SIE eevenssensence 20: 

Gen, Motors ...... Shell Union ...... 7 6 

Int. Harvester ... 27 Std. California . 32 $2 

Mont. Ward ...... 23} 42 42 


43 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 


selaldatienseseaa ePtind niyo 
Lowest [tienes Aug. 1 Feb ai 


Be- 
of Year 
1934 


Aug. 
isa 


“a 





1933 fs aed, 8 














351 Industrials 38-7 . 74:9 

Rails ....ccs000ee 23-9 | 54-5 35-5 
87 Utilities ......... 66-8 | 101-0 64-4 
Total, 421 stocks. | 40-9 | 83-4 66-6 
A 














yield of 
SO Industrial 
Common Stocks | 6-91% 


265% 2-707 850% 38-17% | 83-56% | 83-59% | 3-62% 


¢ February 7th, 





(s) Aug. 1. 


August 11, 1934 


Daly AVERAGE oF 50 American Common Srocxs (1926 = 100) 


otoos ot | si Ang. 1, | Aug. 2, | Ang. 3,) Aug. 4,| Aug. 6, 


eee 
105-0 | 76-0 | 82-0 | 82-4 | 81°5 | 80-0 | 79-9 | 79°9 | 81-1 
errr 























Totat DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 














Aug. Aug. Aug. 4, | Aug. 6,] Aug. 7, | Aug. 8 
asad | Ant | Amat | Atte] “ats | Ae 

— oe 560 460 300 780 610 690 
Thous. $) | 7,110 8,050 3,670 8,400 | 14,120 | 14,040 

Shares (Thous.) ..... 110 80 58 125 123 127 





* Two-hour Session. 


PARIS 


The Bourse opened in quiet and hesitant fashion, on a 
scaling-down of professional commitments as a result of 
Wall Street uncertainties. Although business remained 
small, a better tone developed in later sessions, but some 
mid-week selling of Rentes led to irregularity. _Inter- 
national issues, such as Suez Canal and Royal Dutch, 
showed slight improvements, but 5} per cent. German 
Loan receded further. On the Coulisse, rubber shares 
were well supported, and a sustained inquiry for leading 
gold mining shares put most quotations higher. Oil shares 
remained dull. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

1, » 8, 1, 6 8, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Banque de France 10,600 10,710 10,950 | Wagons Lits ... 77 ™% 79 

oa Lacgaats. 1,995 1,905 | Mexican Eagle 30$ 32 31 

Suez Canal ......... : 18.580 18,740 18,880 | “Chartered” .. 76 80 81 
135 137 12 Ford ......seseeeee 55 

Rio Tinto .......... 1,244 1,255 De Beers ........ 297 «(«312—ti‘éa 

Royal Dutch........ 14,880 15,120 15'325 “ Johnnies”... 263 267 271 

BERLIN 


In consequence of the President’s death the Bourse was 
closed from August 2nd to August 7th inclusive. On the 
three preceding days of trading shares declined sharply, 
chief losses falling to active stocks and popular favourites. 
Reichsbank, Deutsche-Disconto, Siemens and Halske, and 
Continental Gummi were some of the heaviest losers among 
leading issues. Minor shares were neglected and many 
were not quoted at all. Home bonds reacted moderately, 
the main declines occurring on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Dollar bonds were irregular and predominantly weaker, 
but towards the end certificates were steady. At the re- 
opening on Wednesday this week substantial buying led to 
a general advance in quotations, leading industrial issues 
and Reichsbank being particularly strong. 


a Ae nal Aug. 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
148-00 151-25 Bi, cctane ws 23-50 

D.D. Bank ..... 60-50 62-00 

Dresdner (New) 64-50 64°75 Siemens & Halske... 140°50 144-00 

" dustrie ...... 145:10 149-40 A. K. U. sccscese 60-25 64-50 

Norddeu’ Hamburg- _— 

Lloyd (New) 29-60 31-00 (“HapagNew” ) 26-25 26-60 


AMSTERDAM 


Dealers were unable to take a definite view of American 
developments, and the trend of the week’s market was 
Somewhat erratic. Commodity shares were generally 
better, rubber issues being in active demand, although 
quotations showed little tendency to advance after Tues- 
day. Sugar and tobacco shares also became stronger after 
a weak opening. Leading industrial issues fluctuated 
during the first half of the week without showing any 
appreciable net change. 


7 a Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
1, 6 8, 
1984 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Steel Common 213 
med A. K.U. wc. 38 
it 614 61% | Ford zx 199 2014 ©. 201 
DeliBatavia’ 1 141 
ra od Royal Dutch .. ee 1478 (1 
eiemiae 30 29 30% | HandelsAms.. 150} 1 1 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to August 4, 1934, excluding conversions, £114,057,056. 
Total recorded, January 1 to August 4, 1934, including conversions, 794. 


National Savings Certificates.—Net receipts, week ended August 4, 1934, £50,000. 
Nominal Conver- New 
Capital 

To the Public £ 


7 , 








First Further 
sions Money Payment Liability 
£ £ £ 


0 Shareholders only 2 
New Monae. 5s. ord. at par... 330,000 
RD arneundngncpvacegiageosenetste 330,000 330,000 330,000 
Total Ofered for Subseription Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Jon. 1 to dates — Conversions waste Conversions Conversions 
an. ole year— 
1934 ...... 288,909,794 114,587,056 ceacnnaies 467,921,560 244,780,500 
1933 ...... 228,279,605 133,856,640 ee ,699,684,265t 188; 963 
1932 ...... 290,409,990 161,665,325 BERD dcectqeecese 114,200,666 102,644,294 
= oonped 107,973,599 sane os stekedesaens 693,100,058 369,058,073 


t This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 33% War Loan. 
Nature of Borrowing 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 

January 1 to date— £ ake £ 

ES docennkisinnananaigbis 70,947,528 12,356,356 31,083,172 114,387,056 
we sedusiaaemeascines 120,624,341 7,319,345 5,912,954 133,856,640 

year— 

EE snenvscsntivacucdindinne 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 

TEE Séisisuensnncsnccneece 170,172,800 12, 773, 5,963,400 188,910,000 

DEE © cvcsendaceveseeteeve 222,064,300 12, 733, 700 9,982,500 244,780,500 


By Stock Exchange Introduction 











Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings 
— Began Involved 

Amount previously recorded ..........cccsccecese 17,180,032 23,087,227 
A. J. Caley "150,000 5% UE scnsignsciestinnie 150,000 20/9 155,625 
Marlu 000 Ss. Ord. .........seseceeee 500,000 5/14 512,500 
Austin Reed, 200, 000 5% * ‘A” Pref. £1 ...... 200,000 21/14 211,250 
Total to date, 1934 ........cccccccsccssceeeeee 18,030,032 sa 23,936,602 
Total to date, year 1933 ...........ccseecsees 25,714,051 ee 27,600,435 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Bright (John) and Brothers, Ltd.— {300,000 5 per cent. 
debenture stock secured by trust deed in favour of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company as trustees. The stock will be 
redeemed on or before December 1, 1971, by means of a cumula- 
tive sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum, commencing in the 
year ending December 1, 1935. 


Kimingini Gold Mining Company, Ltd.— Particulars of issued 
capital, 1,200,000 shares of 10s. each. Company, promoted by 
Kentan Gold Areas, will acquire reef and alluvial mining claims, 
timber and mining interests over 10 square miles in Kakamega 
district of Kenya. Purchase consideration, £340,000 in cash. 
Kimingini reef now warrants production programme, samples 
averaging 15 dwts. over 3 feet, payable length of strike 1,200 
feet. 12,200 feet underground work and considerable diamond 
and Banka drilling has been done. Mill erection will be com- 
menced on delivery, and development to 500 foot level is in 
progress. 


TO SHAREHOLDERS OF NEW WITWATERSRAND 
AREAS 


New Machavie Gold Mining Company, Ltd.—Issue of 1,320,000 
shares of 5s. each at par, as of right in proportion of 145 shares 
to 100 shares held on June 30, 1934. Company acquires 
properties of Old Machavie Company, and 2,305 adjoining 
claims for £370,000, satisfied by allotment of 1, 480, 000 shares. 
New company will liquidate old companies’ debts to vendors 
of £48,000. 75 per cent. of all sections sampled have been 
found payable of average value 7.9 dwts. over 52inches. Four 
compartment shaft commenced, estimated depth 550 feet. 


(Continued on page 286) 


THE COMING 3 a BOOM 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Notze—Shares with a New York quotation or with definite American interest are distinguished by ttalics 


In calculating yields on fixed interest s Gate es ee te ee eee 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any eae where stocks or before a certain 

taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date , Co anaes > 

dividends, account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of in dividends. 


Prices 
Prices Year 1934 Price, 
Year 1933 (Jan. 1 to Name of Security —— Fe Aug. ‘ue. 
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Price. | ps Year 1934 sate Price | Price,| piss 
Name of Security | Ave: | Aue-| "Se" | yigia |] Use tito || DizSGy | ameot Security || Ave | Aug:| “or’ | vita 
1934 | 1984 | Fall i rasa | 1934 | Fall 
cealet ler | 2X bad. 
Sc laaaeeaied Nil 27/: Aerated Bread {1 ...... || 26/3 | 26/3] ... | 315 3 
Nil 27/1 Allied re 22/3 | 22/6 | +3d| 4 810 
317 3}f 12/7 Amal. Dental $1 9/6 9/3 | —3d Nil 
aes 514 3 }f21/1 Amal. Metal, {1 ........ |} 18/6 | 18/6 | ... 454 
416 Of 22/7 Amal, Press (10/-)....... || 18/9 | 18/6 | —3d| 519 0 
Nil 31/6 Army and Navy 10/-... || 29/43| 29/43} ... | 4 6 0 
5 14 10 }} 26/3 Ni . 5/- || 23/- | 23/9 | +9d} 4 4 2 
414 37/- Assoc, P. C. Llane 33/6 | 34/-| +6d} 4 2 2 
Nil 76/- Barker (John) EE cose 68/9 | 68/9 | ... 476 
Nil 3$9/- & Lino.... || 36/10}| 37/6 +?ad 400 
4 3 3] 47/6 Boot’s Pure 5/-... || 45/3 | 46/- | + 33 0 
217 Off 16/3 B. eccce 12/3 | 12/6 | +3d Nil 
118 5}| 28/3 Bovril Deferred £1....... 18/- | 18/-| ... 369 
anil Nil 34/- | British Aluminium f1... || 28/- | 28/-| ... 310 0 
) Nil - |33/1 British Match {1 ....... 34/3 | 34/6 | +3d| 3 9 7 
" 4 6 5 Brit.-Amer.T. £1.. 5% 5 + 371 
ohn, Nil <= yf British Ox ie sates 68/9 | 70/- | +1 211 5 
U. States Steel $1 ove Nil # Carreras‘ A" Ord. £1.. 74 74) + 413 2 
United Steel Co. Ord £1 ? 28/ Chinese Eng’g. {1 ...... 18/9 | 19/44| +7 211 7f 
Vickers (6/8) niaatiniiaiied 210 1}} 13/9 Crittall Manuftg. £1 ... 7/6) 7/6) ... Nil 
We teel&c.Df.£1 40 Off 66/- DeHavilland Aircraft £ 61/3 | 61/3 oes 290 
Whitehead Iron & Stif1 414 1}] 54/3 Dunlop £1  ......cccccevee 44/- | 46/-|+2/-| 3 9 7 
55/08 pee ae Bo 51/3 | 51/3] ... 218 6 
B. Ctn. Wool Ds 5s. ... 5 0 O}f 36/6 Elec. & Musical Ind. £1 || 26/- | 26/9 | +9d Nil | 
<uemeeconeen Nil 30/6 Ever Ready Co. 5/-...... || 28/9 sn 6 10 
Nil 35/9 Fairey Aviation cas 30/- | 30/-| ... 36 9 
Nil 80/73 Finlay (James) & Co. {1 || 76/3 | 76/3| ... | 27 6 
eocece Nil 76/3 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. 1... || 75/— | 74/44] —73d} 219 1 
4 3 10¢})14/1 Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... || 12/- | 12/-| ... 517 0 
7 211 2} 13/ Goodlass Wall & Co.(10/)|} 11/3 | 11/3 | ... 490 
415 0 |] 130/- Harrisons & Cros.Def. 125/- | 125/- |... 200 
Nil 8/- N: Harrods (B.A.) 15/-Ord || 7/6 | 7/6] ... Nil 
Nil 7]|- Harrods él éceseeceoeeceen 73/9 | 72/6 | —1/3} 4 210 
9 4 Off 10/9 6) || Hi Stores 4/-, 9/3 9/3 eee 420 
4 9 3ii 42/6 Imperial Airways £1 38/9 | sg/9| ... | 211 3 
ccvcccccoccccce Nil 39/1 b) |) I ial Ord. £1....... || 35/6 | 35/9 | +3d/} 4 3 11’ 
4 5 7ti 10, Chemical J Def. (10/-) 8/44, 8/74, +3d)} 1 3 1 
+ Div. 7%}} 15/- Nil(c) || Imperial tg. Or. = 10/9 | +3d Nil 
6 5 6 Imperial Tobacco {1 ... 6 in 3 7 Of 
$2 International H " $l#} $1 j Nil 
3 411 I] $28 Inter. nae. eos |] $23 | $2 +1 da 
460 _ International Tea 5/-... |} 30/9 | 30/9 | ... 418 0 
peaqnecees 414 0 {30/11 Lever (7% Cum. £1... |} 30/- | 30/3 | +3d/ 412 6 
210 Off 31/9 ros. \8%Cm“A”Pf.£1|| 30/6 | 30/6 | ... § 33° 
cceece Nil 68/9 Do.20%Cm.Pf.Ord.(£1 67/6 | 68/9 | +1/3| 516 6 
311 14] 98/- London Brick {1 ....... 95/- | 95/- | ... 440 
419 Of] 6 Lyons (J.) i Aesasavinnd 6; ee 350 
411 51] 56, bre and Garton {1.. || 53/9 | 54/43| +7$d| 415 7 
cccccccecccosve 418 6 ae Maypole Beiry 2/ 10/- ayo a0k +6/3 : 7 : 
icsens 1 ia 
én 41/3 Pakoe ‘ohnson 10/-. 38/- | 38/6 | +6d| 318 0 
317 6 P ynd 7% Gid. 624 | 63) +1 | 11 0 6 
300 90 of 60 60 eco 10 16 9 
4121 104/9 tt & Sons £1 || 106/3 | 106/3 | ... 450 
covcee 47 Off 44/9 | 36 Salt U: Ll ..cccccceesee || 38/9 | 38/9 oe 412 10 
311 Off 21/- Sangers Ord. 5/~......... 19/- | 19/- ee § 3 0 
313 0O]f 25/9 Savoy Hotel £1 ......... 23/14] 23/13, ... | 2 3 0 
cocceccce 310 Off 42/6 Def. £1...... || 42/6 | 42/6 eee 315 3 
4 0 Off 20/3 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-....... 13/9 | 13/9| .. | 4 3 OF 
cccccce 316 2] 22/6 Slaters 20/- | 20/-| ... § 00 
314 8H} 17) Smthfld. & Arg. Meat {1|| 13/9 | 13/9] ... Nil 
313 Of] 62/7 Spillers Ord. £1 .......06 56/6 | 56/6 one § 60 
3 4 79) 53/ \ papene 5 eves || 46/— | 46/-| .«.- 610 0 
eccccce 4 0 OFF 11/3 Swed. Match, B. (kv.25) || 6/10}| 6/103} ... Nil 
3 9 21] 95/6 ) || Tate and Lyle £1.....0... 90/- | 9o/-| ... | 4 5 0 
100/3 Ti '» THOS., £1.....0006 90/- | 90/-| ... 369 
4 5 611102 Tobacco Secrts. Ord. £ 97/6 | 97/6) ... 318 0 
514 Off 47 Tube Investments {1 43/9 | 45/-| +1/3| 311 1 
ecco 4 5 Off 61/6 |41/103 Turner & Newall £1..... || 45/- | 45/-| ... 215 0 
4 9 71] 26/- Unilever £1.......scccceree 18/9 | 20/- | +1/3| 6 2 6 
61/6 United Dairies {1 ...... 60/- | 61/-| +1/-| 4 2 0 
Nil = United Molasses 6/8..... || 17/6 | 18/9 | +1/3 Nil 
Nil 1 Utd.Tob. (South Ord 96/3 | 96/3| .. | 4 4 0 
319 20) 71 Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. {1 || 61/3 | 61/3 | ... 410 
§14 Of] 34 Wiggi aoe 1 || 32/6 /=|+1/6) 414 O 
416 oll; Wookworib -) Or. 5/-|| 100/- | 101/3 | +1/3| 319 0 
311 Off 31 17 Anglo-Am. of S.A. 10/- || 29/- | 29/9 9d Nil 
peghabinaseeses 415 6 aust wale Ashanti Goede (4) a2 ae +1/3| 519 9 
Nil 15/5}| 12/44 ee Rs. 10).... || 12/6 | 12/6] ... 45 9. 
ecccccccccvccee 414 0 & 3/3 Bwana M’ » S/-fp.|| 3/6 3/6 eee Nil 
eocccccce Nil 17 Central Mining {8 ...... 20 20 eee 496 
Nil 1/103} 61/1 ) || Cons. Gids. of S. Af. fl 72/- | 73/9 |+1/9| 415 0 
eeeccececsee 318 5 4 Cons.MinesSelection10/-|| 23/6 | 24/6|+1/-| 6 2 9 
canianeinesenn 300 1 Crown Mines 10/—...... || 12 | 12§| + #| 417 0 
§ 43 De Beers Def. £23 ...... 4 4 ees Nil 
Sdacloindiion 3 ; Geld £1 anczersornsee oth cali +B ¢ 6 6 
cccceccce 1 
mean Nil me teks View Star 4/- || 25/9 | 26/3 ve 712 6 
ecvcccsccccccocece Nil 16/3 London Tin 10]= ....000- || 11/6 | 11/- | —6d Nil 
5 2 11] 29/- Mala: Tin Sf= ....0006 25/6 | 25/-| —6éd| 3 5 0 
24/- | 1 Modder B 5/- wen. 22/3 | 22/3| ... | 11 2 6 
i iedadaeenion Nil 20/- Mount Lyell £1 ......... |} 16/3 | 16/3 |. ... 318 
coves Nil 10/1} Pahang Consolid l-. 9/9 | 9/9] ... ? 
ecccces Nil 1 Anglo-Am., 10/-|| 12/- | 12/-| ... Nil 
Nil pokana Corp. £1... 4 4a) + Nil 
21 Rio Tinto £5......0erceree 1 1 eee Nil 
Nil 31/43 Roan A pr. S/~ || 21/9 | 23/3 |+1/6| Nil 
coecceeee Nil 17/9 S. Francisco of . 10/-|| 12/6 | 11/3 | —1/3 Nil 
sevecceccesece Nil 9 Siamese Tin 5/-......... || 30/— | 28/9 | —1/3| 911 0 
5 2 6 Springs Mines {1 ....... 62 64 706 
Nil 21/ T SRB £1 rcecccsee 13/0 | 14/- 1/- Nil 
heneseen 317 71) 141/3 Union 4i2 6 fy. pd.)|| 135/- | 141/3 | +6/3| 4 5 0 
seccccces 416 0 64/13 Wiluna 1) .eooce |] 61/3 | 63/9 | +2/6 ? 
. eoseeee ‘ 0 i] 33/9 Zinc Corporation 10/-... || 27/6 | 27/6.| ... 411 0 
113 8 FIXED AND OTHER TRUSTS 
+ 2 Latest prices, as supplied by the managers :— ; 
Compared 
12 0 Name wy | with Name | “—) | with 
Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
coenee 20/6-21/6 Gold Prod. 2nd Ser.|18/ ot +7 
eencee 20/3-21/3 |} + Gp. Unit Certs., av.|19/10}-20/103] + 
css 9/9-10/3 Inves. Gas & Elec..|14/1}-14/10} | +1 
cccsoesecocococece British General ... | 18/6-19/6 + Investors 20/--21/- + 
British Industries | 19/3-20/3 eee +6d 
ececeecce 5 5 ecesseses | 20/—-21/- one ace 
5 8 || First British ........ 37/9-38/9 | +6d one 
First Prov. “A” 19/9-20/9 eco “ad 
cocccccoocce 5 0 . Govt. 19/3-20/- eee +103d 
eccce 3 7 +3d +3d 
eoccccecceccoccoccs 3 0 bpetecsocees +3d 
6 2 Trust of 19/3-20/3 +3d 
sienna 5 7 henee Universal ............4 19/—-20/- +3d 





(a) Interim dividend. 'b) Final 
(a) Dividend for 15 months yield ola on en i, <aen two yearly dividends, 


() Based on a dividend of 15 per cent. 





tions. (m) Including 


(s) Cash bonus from capital accre 
worked on a 12} per cent. basis, 


(¢) Yie 
. 


bonus 5% free of tax. 
¢ Free of Income 


I 


ax. 
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(Continued from page 283) 
CALLS DUE AUGUST 13 TO AUGUST 18, ee 
grand total of calls falling duein August, 1934, is » 
which compares with {7,270,599 which fell due tr Anenet fi 1933. 


The following calls fall due from August 13, 1934, to August 18, 1934, 
inclusive :— 








When 
payable 
5/- [oo Gold (2,000,000 shares at re 2/6 Aug. 13 2/6 p.s. 
£100 (£1,000,000 53% . 
n Stock “s E101 1%) soepenseeveepenenepnenns £35 Aug. 17 All 
2)/- Ratan (offer of six new, 
serait I ‘eod.) shciinheowetenammmmeniy 2d. Aug. 14 | 1/10 p.s. 
5/- ‘an Emden (40,000 shares at par).,....... 1j/- Aug. 15 All 





LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Price, Price, 
Aug. 1, 1934 Aug. 8, 1934 


Issue 


Ant. 






















Airspeed (1934) Pref. Ord. 5/- ......... 
Alicoube Estates 3 Deb. eovseccocscese 





sj-| 2/6] sa-4 

10 | | ie 
Sr, 
74d-4}d dis 


par-3d pm 
23-2§ pm 
99-100 


43d-74d pm 
1 pm 


45)8-46/3 


1014-162 












oi—aiys ouitinn 
yeaa | “rst de. 
-1/- pm pm 
14-1 pm 
# dis} pm tie pn 
+ + dis-par 
20/9-21/3 20/9-21/3 
7/3-3/7 7/3-7/73 
do. —o a 22/—22/6 
54% 10/- | 10) UA IT pm vr AiO 
Grosvenor Caterers (Glasgow) Ord. s/- | | 6h 5/14-5/4 aise 
do. 5% 1 Fy ust Nak sor 
Ideal Boilers & Radiators 5% Pref. {1... | 20/6 | 10/6 ja-Sd pm 
ackson Brothers 64% Pref. .......-0++ coe ove 23/—24/- 23/—24/- 
ones (A) and Sons 1/- par | Fypd re 1/3-1 
. do. 64% Pref. {1 ...... par | Fy pd] 20/103-21/4 | 20/103-21/3 
Kentan Gold (10/-) .......sscessecseesseeee 10/- | Fypd| 11/3-11/6 12/43-1 
Cons. 5/-.. 5/ 5/ 4 


eeeee 
eee see 


Sereecccesevces 


eeeccereeceeesorcccseseseeseee 


alsall 33% 
Watende Mines (Kenya) 5/- 


Welsh Ass. Collieries S12 Cum Cum. Pref. £1 y 2/—1/6 8 dis ee 
3 4 12/6 |Fypd| 10/—10/6 3-9/9 
at 21/6-22/3 21/—21/9 
25/-|Fypd| 40/6-41/6 40/6-41/6 

21/-|Fypd| 25/3-25/9 25/13-25/74 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Aaaum, anaes 


Cesena Dividead for 
Whole Years 
© Interim div: ¢ Final div. 
me ’ Interim or 
Interim | Date of | _ Final | Latest | Previous 
or 
Final | meat with Year | Year 
Last Year 





2 Free of income tax. 
Burma Corporation, Ltp.—The board of directors have declared a final 


final dividend 
of 2} annas oe the year 30, om le on October 10th to 
shartoldes Fe _ amber 1,160 ire oar 6d. 
at an of Is. per rupee 
(equal to 2#$d. per share). 


Lonpon Transport “C” Stocx.—In order to | the warrants for interest 
payable September 10, 1934, ane the stock po stra on Re ons of Se 
—- es 1934. On and after Saturday, August iith, the stock will 
ex 


NationaL Fixep Investuznt Trust, Ltp.—Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company, Ltd., announce that the second half-yearly income distribution upon National 
Fixed Trust certificates of Unit “B” will be certifica’ 


rate of 7- Seid ant gu adbantt en aden oie, hemes Oe 1934. 


name Sees St, 5. ive notice that in order to prepare the in‘ 
warrants, due September 1, 1934, on Wolverhampton tion 3% Stock, ese 
Se tects wih bedhead Geuze Apast S0E to Aon then ive. 




































Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance | . After | Amount ~— Period 
Year fom Payment | Available Dividend Carried Year 
Company Ending | Last of for | Pref : Reserve, | Balance || —=+| 
Account — —— -” Osdinary Deprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi- 
Interest Amount} Amount | Rate | tion, &. Profit | dend 
Breweries £ 
Clarkson’s Old Brewery, é 4 é £ £ £ £ % 
Barnsley ..........s.sesee+0+ June 30}  4,610| 13,967} 18,577] 3,900] —_6,500 3,000] _5,177]} 10,039] 10 
Friary Holroyd & Healy's... | June 30) 23,487) 123,134] 146,621]| 20,936) 59,245 40,000] 26,440]] 74,284) 7% 








seeensonovonenecsones 5,573 


urants, etc. 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) ee 30 66,236 45,129 
Honywood Hotels 








Shops and Stores 
Owen and Robinson lenecounesd 11, 002 
Textiles 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee ...... 17,786 


















1,757} 7,330]|_ .. 1,500 
111,365) 15,000] 25,000 

ee caaell Apr. 30] 13,754, — 5,679] 19,433||__... oa 

5,596]  16,598|| 2,100 1,050 


82,080}  99,866]| 15,250 65,844 























5,830 1,377] 63t 


17,685] 53,679] 14,115) ... 
eee 19,433 3,780]... 


13,448 ove ove 
18,773|| 100,449} 10 
















































Other Companies 
Buell Combustion Co. ....... Dec. 31 |Dr. 18,470\Dr. 5,315|Dr. 23,785 Dr23,785 1,110} ... 
Frank Mason and Co. ...... Mar. 31 126 1,949 2,075 2,075 1,947]... 
Salter & Salter (1900) ....... June 30 |Dr. 37,736|Dr. 773\Dr. 38,509 .Dr38,509||\Dr. 2,230)... 


Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co. ... 


July 15] 6,931 18,830 25,761 











14,250 7000] 4’5111| 22820] °4 


t Free of income tax. 
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P 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE (PARK LANE), LIMITED 
STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 


The 6th ordinary general meeting of Grosvenor House (Park 
Lane), Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London. 

Mr Arthur O. Edwards (chairman and managing director) said 
that the total profit for the year amounted to £102,533, and the 
net profit was £52,393. Their trading throughout the year under 
review had been very steady and the indications were that the 
forthcoming year would be at least as good as the one which had 
just ended. Having regard to those facts the directors proposed 
the distribution of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. That left to carry forward to next year the substantial 
balance of £53,679. 

The results for the past financial year had not been due to any 
special cause, but their income had steadily improved throughout 
the year and showed increases month by month on the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year. The consensus of opinion 
among the leading economists was that Great Britain had fared 
better than most countries in the depression through which they 
had passed and that they were emerging from the depression 
better than most. In his view the emergence was of the slow 
and sure type, and that comparatively satisfactory position of 
Great Britain was a sound background for the company’s 
business. 

They could not, of course, estimate the effect of the turmoil 
and economic eruption which had taken place, and still was 
taking place, abroad, but there was no doubt whatsoever in his 
mind that the general position was much better to-day than it 
had been a year ago. The number of visitors showed a general 
increase, and it was gratifying to note that the increase was 
derived from foreign countries—including the United States—and 
Dominions and Colonies, as well as from Great Britain. They 
were constantly improving their rooms and service, and the pro- 
portion of returning guests was indicative of the satisfaction that 
they succeeded in giving. 

The demand on their accommodation for banquets and re- 
ceptions had been good, and they had decided to convert their 
ice rink into a magnificent ballroom. That ballroom would be 

















The 
Anglo-South 


American Bank Lid 
OLD BROAD STREET EC2 


*The Bank is represented 
by Branches and Affiliated 
Institutions throughout LATIN 
AMERICA and SPAIN and 
affords complete facilities for 
the transaction of every 
description of modern 
banking business. 





the only first-class ballroom in London which could accommodate 
from 1,000 to 2,000 guests. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 


proposed dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares was 
approved. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
The total ordinary 








, er Balances 
of £253,015 the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by {£3,423,000 to approximately £8,079 











millions.* 
(000’s omitted) 
Public t Advances + 6500 Treasury Bills ......000. eecccccee ~2his 
National 5 - 
a eee + = N. Atlantic Shipping Issues 25 
e millions on Account of 
Including £200 pea Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
A complete analysis of the a imate position of the National 
Debt at fune 30, 1934, appeared in the Economist of July 7. 
Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE oe 
ae April1, | April1, | W 
isa’ | “19° | “I9o0" | “1$59" 

















ere eccccesccccccssccocccs 


Total Issues out of the Exchequer 

to meet ts 

on payment 

EXPENDITURE gy 

year April1, | April 1 Week | w 
1934-35 1894, to 1989, to ended ended 
ug. 4, ug. 5, Aug. 4 Aug. 5, 
1934 1933 1984 1933” 


Pecccccecceeccccccccccosos 


ec ceccccscscoooce 











TE iciicvintiitacneinnainn 98,219,928} 98,328,767 8,181,184] 10, 105,312 
Total Supply Services 150,687,150] 149,979, 8,826,500] 10, 
(excludi Post Office) ~~ 





Ooccccccccsccccccccccccs 


Payments to U.S.A. Govt..... 











Total (excluding  Self- 
Balancing Expenditure) 005,312 
SELF-BALANCING 
Oftce 60,463,000} 17,850,000} 17,950, 
eoccccccoceccocscscoscoe Ns A 600,000 
Road Fund .........cccccccsseceee 24,255,000 $4100 500,000 seneee 


510,000 
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The aggregate revenue and expenditure to August 4, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To Aucust 4, 1934 











(000’s omitted) 
£ 
Expendi epoaneoneven ecccce 248,907 | Revenue .......cccc-cccccsscscccsersoree: 194, 
Increase in balances ...........0000« Groes Goes lnccaas a boroag £56,393 
. 54 
249,155 249,155 
® Authority will in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 


Sinking Funds in 1984 by 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 
Aug. 5, °33 ~~ —— — 
€ 


Ways and Means Advances Out- 
Advances Public Depart- 
— evccceecccoscoccooocce 37,820,000 44,900,000 39,600,000 + 6,200 
Treasury Bills outstanding...... 982,850,000 799,810,000 828,315,000° — 2318-000 


Total Floating Debt ............ 1,020,670,000 844,710,000 867,915,000 + 3,385,000 


es 000, the not carried to within the 
Pastnten hat goomnate etutich ware the Exchequer 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 

Tenders for {40,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
August 3, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £47,695,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Tuesday to Friday, at £99 16s. 3d., about 26 per cent., and above in 
full; Saturday, at {99 16s. 4d., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 14s. 4-76d. The amount allotted was 
£37,000,000. The following table shows the weekly record at 
various dates :— 


Total Amount A 
Applications Allotted Rate 5, 


oat om 0 te fe 


= 


eooooooo o9OSOo CONG 
HOOVES Om oso 


eet pent th ben te 
SOANDAID HOD AHwae? 


SSanase” S&S SBa 





\ 





ems 000000 000 C80 OSs coc cco ccecce 


511,737 
Februsty, If 1916, to Joly 21 21, 1934 ..... 


939,395,149 


wees ended coded July 20° 14, eee cccscccccccecccccscescccsooses | 658,279 


639,672 
1,192,231,749 








At the end of May, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£389,033,273. 





FOR BANKING 
IN FINLAND 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE- PANKKI 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Head Office: HELSINGFORS 


OUR NETWORK OF BRANCHES, 
BY FAR THE LARGEST IN 
FINLAND, COMPRISING 


189 BRANCHES 


ENSURES PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
EXECUTION OF YOUR 











COLLECTIONS AND PAYMENT ORDERS 














THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 8th, 1934 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Wotes Issued :— é Government Debt ........... oo 11,085,100 
= Circulation comeccnnsennnsone Teer ea Other Government Securities 244,777, wen 
a core ? Silver Col .cccccccsccesscseeses . 


Gold Coin end Bullies en = Teneraen 


451,676,960 451,676,080 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
sv ieee Government Securities eoceee 23,283,781 


Bet ee - et 


Other Securities :— 
eoecceenesecese ese Discounts oenee 
Ot ba Depot seereseee £82,001,205 Securities ... £10,072; 
Other Accounts 660,031 17,057,710 
————————— 117,661,236 | Notes .....cccccccccccccscccee a 0, 
7-day and Other Bills .........0 6,683 ry and Silver Coin ....... 509,969 
159,692,089 159,692,089 


® Including Exchequer, > Setup Destin, Comenbactonnen af Sttenst Butt, and 





Inc. or Dec. on 


Amount, 
Both Departments August 8, to ME Last Woe” Last Year 












tas 
10792 

2288 200 
5,112 


LItbitt 


ee 


7 | — 717 ett 


ities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
w)cela ae saismekanieabenn 


+ 0-9% 
+ 09% 


= spate ccgectusens 


Total » date, wee ecseeesoencess 
oe or inna in 1934 { 


Total for year 1933.......ccccccce 
Total for year 1932......cccccccce 
Increase of decrease in 1933 { — 119,153 


= 0°4% 





OVZSerreres 


Pe Wed 


awtn mo 


SI SSi ssas 


fRQOaAk= 1 AYNNHNHAO - 
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PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 









No. of working days... 


TRMINGHAM ...... 
BRADFORD ......... 






gi 
















BRISTOL ssocsssssece ° "800 
DUBLIN sossssssccecnse rs ea 161,247 
BI coceomeetecabende $279 | +°3-2 730 

ecccccsececeeee 4,093 | + 1-9 29,516 
LEICESTER eccccccce 2,844 =— 58 20,113 
LIVERPOOL ......... 27658 | — 4:8 186,261 
MANCHESTER ... 42,255 | — 1°4 760 
NEWCASTLE eoccce 6,261 + 5:4 46,700 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 1,986 | — 2:0 13,930 
SHEFFIELD eocccccce 3,595 + 4°8 26,155 

2-2 


5 
$ 





911,441 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Economist for ae Se. Chile in August 1933. Can Portugal, 
dave, oe =" Italy, Norway, Roumania, La Latvie, Finland, Turkey, Egypt, 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 
(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 








— July 31,{Apr. 30,; May 31,) June 30,) July 31, 
Asszts 1933 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 
os ftp BaP icccccoccccsocccoscencccorecosseses 5°1 28-2) 26-0 16-0 14-8 
cain esseoseconncsoncoseseesoncooseoonee 8-5 4-6) 10°4 5-6 5-0 
Sight fd naaiataatibidianmaniannaananiaguaitie 32°5 11-8} 12:0 10-2 10-8 
tances ‘— 
is and scp DiLIS ......cccccccccccccccccseee | 2391'S | 161°0] 163-1] 150-0] 139-0 
T DilIS ...ccccccccscccccccccccscecces | 178°S | 195°2] 196-2] 185-6 | 208-1 
Time : 
Not ex 3 months........ 106-2 38-6] 41°4 °7 38-2 
Sundry bills investments .. 152-9 | 220-5] 222-1 228-8 | 227-5 
CUE BREED: cecccccsconensocosceccocccosensses 1-2 9-8 9-6 10-1 10-0 
ital paid Laaseusetss 125-0 | 125-0} 125-0] 125-0] 125-0 
Kes seauaiesennntvenseseenencesyeonanees 13-7 13-7] 17°38 17-3 17°3 
Annuity trust account .........ccccccoee | 154°4 ] 153-6] 153°6 | 153-6] 153-6 
t fund ... 77-2 76-8| 76-8 76°8 76-8 
t tee fund . 49°8 40:4) 40°8 40-8 4:8 
Time deposits of Central Banks :— 
Not ex 3 months :— 
For their Own Account ....cccccccccee | 128°4 106-1} 107-2] 107-0] 109-0 
For eee eocccccccccccccce coe eco eco coe woe 
Sight t deposits of Central Banks :— 

‘or their OWN ACCOUNE .......ccccceceeee 101+4 45-8) 57-2 31-3 39-2 
For account of o! esen 12-0 9-3 9-2 6:5 14-7 
ii et] ad a3] bs] 25 
ight deposi . . . . 4: 

St Seocoun items .. 46-0 68-7} 57°6 59-6 61-4 
Profits for distribution on July 1 ...... eco ose nee 9-4 eee 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


= 11, | July 18, July 2 25, Aug. 1, } Aug. 8, 
1994 1934 1934 

Gold Certificates on hand 

and due from the Treasury ove 4,847,630 | 4,873,170 | 4,906,010 | 4,929,550 
Total reserves ...cccccccoccseeee | 3,826,620 | 5,301,460] 5,133,120 | 5,155,900 | 5,173,870 
Total cash reserves cc... 248,830*| 228,820] 235,330 | 225,890 | 219,960 
Total bills discounted......... 156,270 23,250 21,300 21,370 20,550 
Bills ht in open market 2,640 5,260 5,270 §,210 5,200 


Total billson hand ......... | 163,910 28,510] 26,570] 26,580 25,750 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 2,048,280 | 2,431,790] 2,432,050 | 2,431,780 | 2,431,760 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,214,040 | 2,460,780 | 2,459,090 | 2,458,830 
Total resources .......c.ceeree | 6,506,190 | 8,150,330} 8,120,970 | 8,178,210 
LiaBILITIES 
" ie ee = 2,999,240 | 3,084,820} 3,060, 8,078,820 | 3, 
seseesees | 2,999, 240 . 095,330 
Patera Reserve Bank notes — . — 
Circulation .........-+- | 126,560] 38,560] 33,740] 33,860 33,180 
Decline ie 
serve account sesereseseeceee | 2,375,870 | 8,987,310 | 4,020,030 | 3,914,810 | 4,059,070 
i inte 25a 4,280890 37 4.208280 292 
Coa apital paid in and surplus 24,840 | ‘285, 284,930 | ‘284,990 
6,506,190 8,150,390 | 8,120,978 | 8,178,210 | 8,134,980 


eeccccccccccccccccccs 


68°4% | 69°7% 68-9% | 69°:9% | 70-0% 
© Reserves other than gold. 


HEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted). 





Total gold reserves .......0. 898,740 |1,651,590 
Total discounted......... 47,870 at 180 


1 900 | 11 
Bills t in open market 2,530 | 1,990 1 2,010 
Toul US a @ 765 980 , 


. Govt. securities 777,730 777,730 | 777,750 | 777,750 
Total bills and securities ... 317/540 792,960 791, "780 791,690 
—re- 
ACCOUNE ......ccceceeee 927,810 |1, F F 
nee oS om 810 1,532,800 | 1,589,960 |1,603,960 | 1,605,980 
Federal Res. note 


50-7% | 70-6% 71:0% | 71°:2% | 72°1% 


FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANES 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) . 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In {’s (000’s omitted) 











Assets 


60 14 54 56 56 58 
17,751 | 17,026 | 16,818 | 14,873 | 13,491 | 12,555 
1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
624 ‘880 880 880 880 


Bills .. aa 
Bills discounted : Foreign ose 
Investments ...........ccsccsevee 

LiaBILitizs 


Reserve 


Notes in circulation ......... | 10,397 12,018 11,439 | 11,057 | 11,560 | 12,225 
t esi 1,238 | 1,978 | 2.485 | 3,208 | 3,263 | 1,084 
» deposits............... 27;080 | 24,487 |24,603 | 23,971 | 23,478 | 23,542 


iii ‘1 40-6% | 45-3% | 45-9% | 48-3% | 49-9% | 50-2% 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 


uly 14, June 15, une 22, une 29, | July 6, July 1 13, 
Assets Jr385 1934" ese” Jupoe Judes 1984’ 
Total securities......... 
Ways and means ad- 











41,05,87 | 46,96,75 | 44,98,25 | 39,10,71 97,98,74 36,38,32 





VANCES c.ccccccccccece 3,00,00 | 3,50,00 | 4,50,00 | 9,50,00 | 13,50,00 | 14,50,00 
ERRMB  cccccenscccocsecce 3,48,15 | 2,40,61 2,44,65 | 2,36,61 5, 2,04,58 
Cash credits «........... | 17,72,72 16,05,93 15,77,73 | 15,77,33 | 15,50,08 | 15,33,57 
Inland nae 2,27,58 | 2,63,02 | 3,12,28 | 2,35,33 34,53 | 2,40,11 

1,35 35,98 33,43 32,06 27,80 22,07 

2,57,11 | 2,55,09 | 2,54,59 | 2,52,56 | 249,63 | 2,49,73 

2,08 5,78 2,13 7,01 18,88 19,74 

Cash ....cccccccccccccesee | 22,48,71 | 17,75,98 | 19,86,63 | 22,1460 | 20,87,76 | 22,04,51 

Capital paid 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 562,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 
” ecocce 4 O ey ey , 

Reserve ......cccesecceeee 5, Hf 50 | 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 | 5,22,50 | 5,23,50 


Total aa ales 


= 8 8 & 8 
Deposits rs oie 873 943 907 869 938 
vances in London 966 1,610 1,607 1,560 1,574 1,578 
Cash, etc., at other 
Banks in London ... 18 46 19 56 144 151 





BANK OF FRANCE—lIn francs (000’s omitted) 








Aug. 4, july 13, uly 20 uly 27 Aug. 3 
AssETs 1933 ° 1934" Jay, saga 1934 ° 
Gold sscecseseesecceseesee | 82,081,166 | 79,738,354 | 79,992,185 | 80,252,199 | 80,486,582 
Rt depc ¢ deposits eet 2,144,468 14,522 15,177 14,751 12,756 
CLC. sececeececee | 1,390,177 | 1,141,255 | 1,140,843 | 1,140,598 | 1,141,237 
Ho vesseseseece | 2,857,280 | 3,834,772 | 3,716,232 | 4,248,290 | 3,703,827 
To the State ..... - | 8,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
J Other advances we | 2,790,675 | 8,123,317 | 3,089,011 | 3,054,061 | 3,175,426 
t. | 6,436,567 | 6,918,025 | 5,918,025 | 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 
Other assets o Dee a om = . re 
exch.) | 5,378,060 | 4,989,733 | 5,108,108 | 4,949,786 | 5,185,644 
ITIES 
Notes in circulation | 82,857,875 | 81,482,274 | 80,696,467 | 80,809,414 | 81,717,825 
ts ..... | 2,908,761 | 3,411,767 | 3,427,487 | 3,515,165 | 3,259,258 
Private its ...... | 17,861,251 | 14,927,204 | 15,873,252 | 16,547,309 | 15,502,166 
Other liabilities ...... | 2/590, 2,138,731 | 2,182,375 | 1,901,201 | 2,103,436 
— of gold reserve 
ht liabilities... | 79-0% 79°7% 798% 79°5% 79-9% 
THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 7 ‘uly 23 uly 31 Aug. 7, 
ASSETS 1963 | “1984 | “1904 ° | ‘1004 
is secessescesces | 260,175 | 74,709 | 74,874 | 74,822 
Of which deposited abroad ............... | 48,503] 23,638] 16,848] 16,848 
Reserve in foreign currencies ..... eseateo 75,622 3,168 3,147 3,259 
Bills of exchange and cheques. ......... | 3,067,594 | 3,130,171 | 3,431,105 | 3,836,374 
i coin 293,542 276 | 237,114 
13,350 , 9,517 
59,127 | 109,027 
709,180 | 713,464 | 722,013 
593,778 | 653,623 
150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
a c 472,797 | 472,797 | 472,797 
Notes inc eas sande 8,377,907 8,472,216 3,768,495 9,644,962 
Other ne ae ecccee A 
Other liabilities sesesssesessseserseree | 186,522 | 163,783 | 176,853 | 186,099 
yon of note circulation °2 . 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


May 28; | Aug, 3, | Joly 12, | July 18 uly 26,) A 
= 198 1994" |” 1084" os 18a" 
abla (BES 
743,068} 662,458 | 661,178 | 660,825| 672,473 


Notes in circulation ... | 934,150 [3, - 148)3 ai 507,921 |3,501,749]3,545,818 
Deposits: Govt. ...... eve 80,190] 77,853 83,979 96,931} 110,360 
Other ...... eee 235, 1 178,575 | 195,227 | 188,434! 180,849 


(a) In thousand francs, 
NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Position, ; Aug. 7,) July 16, , July 23, | July 30,) Aug. 6, 
Ma 90,1914 1933 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 


Silver and other coin 
Securities. 


Jee eercccccccsccoos 


ASSETS 


OR) scsstiitinnnecein 785,272 | 861,778 | 863,370 | 863,371] 863,396 
a 8,436 24,005 22,814 23,225 22,690} 23,367 
Fe is riase | "det | iset| “tSei] et 
sesoneene 5 1 1 

Loans and advances 253,504 : ” 
in current acct. ... 111,930 | 151,198 | 147,978 | 152,155) 146,863 

LiaBILiTIES 

Notes in circulation 316,632 917,974 | 896,933 | 887,074 | 909,060} 906,504 
BB cccccccceccccce 5,016 91,548 | 189,130 197; 891 | 179, S11 179,045 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK—lIn francs (000’s omitted) 


Assets 













May 31, | July 31 
1914" J 1983” 
171,175 |1,819,551 

283,034 


° » | July 23, 
Jag. [Dae | 3 





eee . 188 
eee 4,303 14,970 
eve 18,392 59,039 
eee ove 14,887 

103,000 66,303 ; 73,616 
eee 489 54,587] 54,575 Hy 














Notes in circulation .. | 27 


5,925 |1,429,550 
IC nccccccccccccceres 33,750 


1,341,038 wy} wet 
514,308 


450,510 
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BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
23, | June 30, 7, y 15, 
comes “8 July 7, | July, 14, “se July 3, Assers 1 1984 1934 1984 1 
ee ; 054 | 3,350,152 | 3,998,175 | 3,461,048 
isin: 275 276,563 Gold and exchange ... | 3,119,977 | 4,209, , 
Gold reserve. Sreeeaiemeensia i ei iste tates | 13 131 1068 181 02 State Bonds ........ vee 653,754 br as ei 4 
ot a ' " —* eae 581 | 217,789 | 218,944 009 | 228,590 
Gold dread not included inthe} "| | oe | gums | guess Advanoes munnrnnoeens =| a.aseas | ssocizer | az0iees | 4.258429 | «278.209 
a never 36,852 | 11,537 11,252 | 10,400 9.728 Debt to the State ............ 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,112 | 2,714,1 2,714,111 
oo cw ccaeaates 4,116 | 351,501 | 851,427 | 351,381 | 351,368 — 400,000 | 400,000 | 400,000 an 
Balance abroad ....c.csscsscoseueee 903,488 55,808 | $7,050 62288 66,558 Capital paid wp --neeeororee me | ees | af se ane 000 
alannah ; ; , sectas ts Chaos semen com oe cca’ oor swe 
Notes in circulation.............000+ ,042 | 594,073 ! 1387 | 611,763 COUNLS....00erecrererrererooree f 256, 6,330, 
. t deposits ........ceeeeee 131/992 160,182 1s1-281 146.768 130,406 Foreign exchange liabilities | 224,808 | __ 55,994 | _ 62,033 !_ 64,986 '__ 92,740 
i eeennaeammal 280,190 ' 312,464 | 339,558 | 308, 









Positi Apr. 30, | July 31, 
May 30, 1914 1934 1 1934 1934 

Coin and bullion .. 76,644 133,178 | 133,157 | 133,152 | 133,150 | 133,147 
Loans & discounts 88,470 107,586 | 145,564 | 148,970 | 159,176 | 127,568 
Debtors abroad ... 24,102 34,386 5,250 4,605 4,492 3,865 
Securities..........0. 11,988 111,850 | 152,817 | 158,851 | 150,360 | 149,714 
Circulation ......... 157,266 327,931 | 366,170 | 357,679 | 379,555 | 356,973 
Deposits .........+++ 6,698 115,830 | 110,526 | 118,299 | 136,384 | 133,253 


BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 





_ Position, 4 Aug. 5, ; July 1 July 21, , july 28, | Aug. 4, 
ASSETS May 30, 1914 1 1934 1934 1934 
Gold ......0ec0ee eoneee 1,775 2,263,979 |2,264,220 
Silver ........0cceeee - | 728,600 | 639,501 | 678,942 683,539 | 681,656 
Loans & Discounts | 800,725 |2,692, 2,639, 2,577,232 12,568,449 
Spanish 4% stock... | 344, 475 344,47 344,475 | 344,474 
Adves. to Treasury 150, 150,000 | 150,000 
Notes in circulation =~ noes, 766 |4,619,632 |4,560,525 |4,535,284 |4,617,497 
Deposits .........00+++ 77,500 424 993,370 829,510 | 905,119 | 884,824 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—lIn schillings (000’s omitted) 





t In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes, 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Pengd 


(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS 31,; July 7, 15,) July 23,) July 31, 
Metal reserve— “i833 1934 . 1984 . 1934" 1934 





LiaBILITIES 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*)| 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 


Notes in circulation...............scsescsesess 364,260 336,552 | 324,264 | 309,190 | 363,630 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 72, 162 | 61,665 | 67,282 | 73,108 | 44,704 
Cash Certificates ..........ccccscssssereones ove 117,722 117,722 | 117,722 | 117,722 
Other liabilities ...............sssscsssesseees 200,027 | 169,705 170, 709 1.170, 645 174,121 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 


(000’s omitted) 
eT july 31, | July 7, | July 15, | July 23, ) July 31, 
ie AssEts j 1983 ok J ot vidoe =o 
eomemapacemrgesoras emaenntiy 706, 2,662,867 662,85 ,662,864°| 2,662,857° 
ene a" | 932, 20,134} 25,856] 25,326 | 26,393 
ts and advances ... | 1,717,557 | 1,549,892 | 1,899,644 | 1,470,196 | 1,997,855 


State notes debt balance... | 2,618,900 | 2,127,148 | 2,126,858 | 2,126,333 | 2'125,430 
Other 655,626 | 723,189 | ‘635,646 | ‘690,693 | 716,235 


Bank notes in circulation... | 6,253,407 | 5,559,439 —. 149 | 5,097,777 | 5,220,815 





Check account balances ... | 555,055 | 707 :730 ‘ 

Other liabilities ............... 373,518 soeass 267 "967 MeO a9 329,106 
* Gold previously booked under “ Balances Abroad’ now shown under “Gold” at 
new parity. 

RATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS uly 31, | July 15, | July 22, 

Maa | ae | ae 





eeecccccccoces 


1,787,743 | 1,791,601 
coiiiteentereemesanell 97.61 "104,378 |” 


ssessceconeosoooonsee 20,039 
1,809,879 | 1,814,486 
Government — covcvcesescocootocses 1,815,818 | 1,719,051 1,719,144 1,719,306 


‘areas | casts | ae 
 Caeccecemmcsaimecmmemeninnr! 885,736 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA—In levs (000’s omitted) 


July 15, uly 7, 

1938 Wiebe Tae” 
1,546,675 | 1,546,675 

ee, 80,025] 79, , 
w | 859,642 1.094670 103120 
2,782,525 | 2,782,525 
Sail 500,000 | 00,000 | 500,000 _ Sonene 
in < tion... | 2,609,303 604 $670,108 


RS wovcccercccerscrocccccee 201,244 144, 143,843 143, 587 





500,000 
1,237,657 
2,621,546 
1,619,357 

143,587 







BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
1903” Noon” 1988" 1 : 1984 ° 
490,065 | 490,614 | 491,161 | 491,703 


43,249 44,144 41,376 40,109 
588,624 


— eocsees srosenscees aoece sone ene * - " re 
Sight current accounts.... i. 997 

Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... aren 87: 59-62%! 62- 63-54 
® Includes Ekr. 2,240 guaranteed by the Government. 


BANK OF LITHUANIA—In It. (000’s omitted) 





july 31, y 31, o— 15,, June 30,) July 15, ) July 31, 
AsszrTs 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

GAB crcccecccccccccccecoccsccocnce 9 54 5s. 249 55,254 | 55,273] 85,277 
Silver and other coins ....... i — ieee 4.070 Sols eon 4,096 
Foreign Currency .......-..00« J x 8,868 
Discounts .........sesecesceceee ° 71,516 | 68,740 — 1 | 72,402 | 72,217] 71,237 
AGVANCES......0.000.eccecceceeee 9,301 | 10,726 | 10,777 | 10,779 | 10,624] 10,674 
Capital — 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000] 12,000 
REBETVE .00...00ccccccercececreees 2,190 | 2,230 2,230 2,230 2,230} 2,230 
Bank notes in circulation ... 92,134 | 82,601 | 79,841 | 83,593 | 81,278] 83,867 
Current accounts .........000. 21,398 | 24,371 | 33,411 | 27,467 | 40,319] 32,966 
Deposits ............sceccerseeee 25,002 | 37,259 | 29,493 | 35,423 | 24,5621 27,865 


BANK OF DANZIG—In Danzig guider (000’s omitted) 
july 31,) May 15, May 31, June 15, June 30,; July 14, July 31, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 


26,984 | 26,964 | 26,984 | 26,984 | 26,984 

3,811 | 4,054] 3,537 | 3.751 | 3,478 
19, 16,992 | 20,549 | 18,590 | 14 

"73 | ass | 53 | os = 










nae 610,068 
70,540 52,508 


Advances ...... 82,550 82,885 

Govt. bonds ... 444,865 400,290 | 519,059 
LiaBILITIES 

Notes .......- | 993-370 1,080,631 1,136,378 1109910 

Other deposits 11,440 | 112/940 74,885 | 60,818 


LONDON RATES 

























Comparison with previous week— 


| | Bank Bills 
Short 
Loans 
934 | % 












Aug. 2,| Aug. 3| Aug. 4’| Aug. 6,| Aug. 7,/Aug. 8,| Aug. 9 
| iss" | “aS | 1934 | 1984 | 1904'| 1884] 1904 








re | 


a __——rlUc OU Ow “5 


—— a = a 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


L—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 


5: 803-820 
215-238 
gers 


quoted at a discount of 


32-87 per cent. (/) Official rate is sealers. {f) Oficial rate is 44d. sellers. 


Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 


Aug. 3, 
1934 









Aug. 4, | Aug. 6, | Aug. 7, | Aug. 8, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 











London on 
| Perf | Per£ 
6 6 ()) () (d) 
womb RE TA 
ork,cen * 
3 » tt *- 
b 6 6 6 
% | % | ps 
“i 2 4-6 4-6 2-4 2-4 
7-10 6-9 3-7 3-5 


(6) (b) 
par par 
par 


(6) (0) (a) 
Y Hh par 
a par +-par 
= () 0) (0) 
1 me 3-4 
10-12 10-12 8-10 





bf 
er 
sis|Th 
tT 





5-7 
so | 8-10 
os (b) (b) (a) 
Surich, cont. ...4 | 3 par ro toni st 
oe. 1-3 | 1-3 1-par | 2j-par | 2}-4 
(d) (0) (6) (b) (b) 
1 Month 
Italy, lira @cccce 2 - 
> = 1-14 | 1-18 i-1t A G 


(a) Premium, i.e. ‘‘ under spot.” (0) Discount, i.e. “over spot.” 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





) 
Albania ........ Nov. Madrid ........ 
ataie--- Novis tase fH} | meat. on 25 1osn Gg 
Athens......... Oct. 14, 1983 7 Paris .......... May 31,1934 3 
Batavia......... July 1, 1934 it 4 SD wnceeee ‘an. 25,1988 4} 
BoigTade neon Jesy 16 Hast 7 6k coocoe May 15,1983 4 
pecssanne ae oe iso Hn : Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1932 6} 
ee ae Are. 81883 Teg | Rieke, Jan. 11083 6 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1982 5 Rome ..c...00 Dec. 11,1983 3 3 
Caleutta........ Feb. 16,1983 4 Bt Sofia ....cccce Jan. 3, 1934 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1,1988 8 aaa 1, 8 4 
Danzig ........ May 6,1983 4 8 Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1988 5 4} rent oom fan. 22, 1981 i 3 
KOovn0 ..ccccose = 1,1984 7 6 cccccccce JUly 2, 1983 4- 3-68 
— York Foie 19838 6 8b es einocesn we oa’ ios ‘ 2 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1984 2 iy Trish .....cccc00 June 30, 1982 3 3 
bin Dank of Chile—Discount rate for member banks, €% discount rate for the 
6 to banks and 
SO Seer eset et ene 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— * 


“tee ‘ma ‘ise ‘tae she “ise Aug. 8, 
+ 


“Tie men 7 (60 days" mixed coll) ‘ 4 1 aa i i 1 
a a a 
: 


Commercial accept., 90 jenn i} 













wand eas [ah As 












































60 days 2.2.00... 4°48 §-0237] 5° 8-0962 
eocececococe 4° 5-04 5- 85-0550 
eccccccce 8- 4-4950 5-04 5- 8-0550 
Paris ...... cheques ts for 1 franc 6-63 5-32 6- 6-59 6625 
Brussels .... for 1 Belga | 23-54 18-95 | 23-39 | 23-46 | 23-62 
Switzerland ,, ts for 1 frano =| 32°67 | 26-25 | 32-60 | 32-61 | 32.80 
Ttaly....cccce 99 its for 1 lira 8-91 7°135 | 8-58 8-57 8-62 
ecocee gp its for 1 mark | 40°33 | 32-40 | 88-49 | 38°75 | 30-34 
Vienna... 9» for Austrn.shig.| 23-82 | 15°50 | 18°94 | 18°95 | 19-05 
Madrid ..... ,, [Cents for 1 peseta | 32°67 | 11-34 | 13-67 | 13-66 | 13-75 
Amsterdam __,, ts for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 54°80 | 67-67 | 67-61 | 67-97 
Sepenhegen - 20-10 } 22-53 | 22-49 | 22-60 
eocesee - © its for 1 kroner | 45-37¢ | 22-70 | 25-35 | 25-30 | 25-43 
Site leant animal 3-001 “Ea | “bs | east | “Ot 
el . . is $ . 
Montreal....  ;, its for Can. $1 169-31 953 1014 1014 102 
Yokohama __s,, ts for 1 = 84°40 | 27-08 | 29-91 | 20-91 | 20-96 
Shanghai... ,, ts for 1 pas “i 34-00 | 34-12 | 35-00 
Calcutta ... ,, ts for 1 rupee | 61°80 | 33-90 | 37-94 | 37-91 | 38-12 
Buenos Aires _,, ts for 1 peso one as 83-60 | 33-54 | 38-70 
Rio de Janeiro ,, for 1 milreis | 11-96 pa 8-50 8-50 8-53 













00 § 0 ees 
0017 6 01 7 OL 7 


$ | 03 17 


(Sztumwo Ratzs pzr £100 Srerimo) 














| Sight | Telegraphic 

London on :— RB} s. d. of s. 4. 
atic ccaniinscieesncaaausibasiidaaniaid 15 0 18 0 
I aicxtutactesesessacecsscsseneseictniaonnes -- | 100 2 6 100 2 6 











CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
tates of exchange: — 





Method of Quoting | Par Vaiee | Usance ie 








eee’ + sb sos wis Gight)| *2 0:3 

ee 74 8068 Ss = 

Colones to £ 0.00... 9-73 * 12-72 

Bolivares to £ «...... 25-2215 ae 15-40 

Quoted in New Y. eee o §°13 
t oa lew cross rate. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 





© All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 
INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 
During the From Apr. 1 





week ending to Aug. 4, 
Aug. 4, 1934 7 
Sterling purchased in India ...........00+« 15, 8,877,000 
Net — - cen T. — 
a m urrency Reserve in 
“ lant . coumandenervennuuanenmennes eco — 2,250,000 
(6) From Gold Standard Reserve in 
England Gold a 
in India uurrency 
Reserve to Gold i Seandard Re- 
serve Seeeeeseeseesesesessoes seeceseesee o ooo 
6,627,000 
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BULLION 
The fo statistics of im: and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended August 9th, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 

















Gold a ey into Great Britain Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and N Ireland, week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
August 9, 1934 9, 
From Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ 
612 boi 
188 22,505 
11,370 3,335 
2,712 ave 
2,220 
235 ose 
2,556 133 
34,830 ooo 
124,456 
1,984,978 
939,275 
9,436 
303 
15,949 
3,610 60 
5,413 me 
3, 1,952 
3,140,294 30,205 Total ......... « | 3,096,048 190,980 








IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





























Silver Superes into Great Britain Silver E from Great Britain 
and N Ireland, week ended and N , week ended 
August 9, 1934 August 9, 1934 

From | Bullion* | Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ £ 
Sextet sm (Russia) 15,400 oe Sweden .........00. 2, 
sueeneiniile 1,806 34 | Denmark............ 1,440 
ebueeserennants 8 75 | France...........000+ 
U.S.A. .. 6,161 ° Si ssensesainenn 185,530 
MeZico ............008 134,834 » Other countries 0 263 
British S. Africa se 187 
British India ...... 29,475 . 
Hong Kong ...... 17,500 —_ 
Australia ............ 11,149 1,200 
New Zealand ...... 923 see 
sevice 11,515 sn 
Other countries ... 850 685 
Total  ......068 230,621 2,181 nd 190,175 263 
* At current market price. t At par. 
GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 
1934 ARRIVALS wi 1934 WITHDRAWALS f 
Ey BP vepsknnncusnecanenesnenvceines Aug. 3 Ni 
v0 © covvccccccccece 02 evccce Nil » € Nil 
a = Bank Holiday" Nil a Nil 
ae | anniaeint wocccccbccccsccsccccn «60s NN ae Nil 
gp” @scenecsnsencsnsscsnncvenenenscese Nil a Nil 
0 Damen peeuueenesomenenssennenee Nil on Nil 
Movement Aug. 3, 1934, to Aug. 9, 1934 (inclusive) .......cc.cccccsccsseeees Nil 
Movement = i933 . 1,084,909 in 
- 946,689 in 
t September 21, 1931 (gold d suspended) to Aug. 9, a 
1094 (inclusive) ......c.0cs-sesseseresere Scseaiennsanenabeiaiaananen x wwe 55,682,349 in 


GOLD 


Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 8, 1934, 
as follows :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted ‘to 
£191,621,164 on the Ist inst., as compared with £191,580,150 »: 
the previous Wednesday. 


am the week the Bank announced the purchase of £55,796 in 
r gold 

The open market has been fairly active and about {2,200,000 of 
bar gold was disposed of during the week. Quotations ruled at 
about dollar parity until the 4th inst., when following weakness 
of the dollar in terms of sterling, there was a good demand for gold 
from the Continent, as a result of which prices have since been 
fixed above the parity. 

Quotations during the week :— 


Equivalent value 


Per fine ounce. of £ sterling 

NEED cccvesncncnenesccnrscece 138s. 2d. 12s. 3-57d. 
~ D ennenvenvacssescensmncee 138s. ove 12s. 3-61d. 
* Ba xebescesnbecacancnenace 138s. 04d. 12s. 3-70d. 

” DT whponnyncnnceenncennouse 137s. 10d. 12s. 3-93d. 
> -cnesenensunenesaeoneness 138s. 03d. 12s. 3-70d. 
Average of above five days... 138s. 04d. 12s. 3-70d. 


Gold shipments from Bombay last week amour‘ed to about 
£729,000. The s.s. ‘‘ Chitral’ carries £722,000, of which £529,000 
consigned | to London and {£193,000 to New York; the 

‘ Elysia ” has £7,000 destined for London. 

"Glen 1931 the export of gold from Newfoundland had been 
prohibited, but an Act was signed yesterday by which the free 
export of gold from that country is now permitted. 


SILVER 


The firmer tone apparent at the end of last week has been 
maintained and prices have shown a steady advance. Although 
China has sold and there has been some selling on Continental 
account, America and the Indian Bazaars gave good support 
so that offerings were readily absorbed. Sposaiatons have made 
re-sales, but these have been only moderate. 

The market appears steady at the present level and the undertone 


‘ood. 
° Quotations during the week :-— 
In LoNDON In NEw YorK 
Bar Silver per oz, std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delivery ar hi ae | = fine 
August 2 _...... 204d. d u 
ray Bape : bof oka, Ee a 
v4 weeeee BH 204d. ~ ou i 
o V8 . 20%d. 20#d. — oe 47 
a 20#d. 21d. co GB ceccencee «= 
Average of above me 
5 days .......+. 20-700d. 20-800d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 2nd inst. to the 8th inst. was $5-07} and the lowest 
023. 
_— INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of ru 
July 31 iy ss July 15 


Notes in circulation ............sceceees eooeeee 18,380 18,210 
Silver coin and bullion in India ........ --- 9,939 9,844 9,809 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........... - 4,155 4,155 4.155 
Securities (Indian Government) ........ .-- 3,065 3,078 3,038 
Securities (British Government) ............ 1,221 1,208 = 1,208 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 4th inst. consisted of about 
108,300,000 ounces in sycee, 370,000,000 dollars and 30,300,000 
ounces in bar silver as compared with about 108,300,000 ounces in 
sycee, 369,000,000 dollars and 30,300,000 ounces in bar sliver on 

















the 28th ulto. 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 
Silver— 
= Per Ounce Date os 
Ounce | Cash | Forward 
1934 s. d. 204 d. d. 
Aug. 3... | 138 1% 20 Aug. 6,1928 | 29§ 
» 4..| 138 of 20 » 5, 1929 | 25% 
=. ae Bank oliday "9, 1980 | 27% 
— 137 10 | 20% 205 i 6, 1931 13% 
” gi... | 138 03 | 20% | 21 "4.1982 | 17% 
” 9... | 188 1 | 2g] 21% "10, 1933 | 184 














COMPANY NEWS 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Recei; 





CoMPARISONS WITB me come 1933 and 1934 
(000’s omitted) 


Great 


Western | L.M.S. | wxer Southern 











First half-year 1934, compared 
~-— first half-year 1933 : 


a 399 + 1,422 t - 

Net increase or decrease® ...... + 370 + 1,000 

Second half-year ao compared 

5 weeks to August 5,1934 ...| + 19 a 


Weekly average second half 1934 | + 33 + }, 42 
—_ week 1934 compared with 
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LONDON TRANSPORT 
with 1933 


°T Compared 
Week August 4, 1984 .....cccccccssces eecccocccecoccce Masato 1,900 
eel ede ending August 4, 1934 .....0..cc0000 cheseo0 ¢ 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. ” 
Note.—The receipts this year include receipts of bus and coach 
desthel by Lente Dampest ta ie period of last year. In 

a 


order to 
make a comparison the previous year, the figures for that year have been adjusted, 
oa the basis of the best information available. , cninins 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts 
for Week 










1934 ‘. Ss. 
Assam Bengal...... | 13 |June 30] 1,390] 3,76,300]+ 58,780]  47,99,972|+ 10,04,518 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... | 15 [July 14| 202] ‘'33;9001+ 800] 6,06,000/—1,05,800 
Bengal & N.Western| 15 14] 2,113] 5,96,113|+ 55,619] 1,07,33,497|+ 3,890,405 
Bengal soe | 13 [June 30] 3,269] 14,25,000|+ 34,081] 2,07,25,809]+ 20,73,584 
y, Bar.&C.1. | 16 [July 28| 3,089] 17;52,000|+1,49,000| 3,63,53,000|+ 15,90,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 14 7| 3,230] 13,96,000| —1,43,081] 2.23,30,767|— 3,67,188 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon| 15 |July 14] '572| '99,715|— ° 5,889| 21,14,943|+ 67,889 
South Indian ....... | 14 7' 2,520] 11,09,96814- 42'862| 1,56,26,972|+ 5,85,675 
CANADIAN 
Canadian Nationa. 30 [sty ‘sifaraal 463,983 + 245,667 93,490,022] + 12,732,555 
Canedian Pacific... | 30} 31 17018.¢3,435,0001+- 178,000] 67,927,000|+ 7,061,000 
f 10 days. 








26 

. 2 13,103 
BA. Central ......0. | 50 [June 10] ... 284 35 7,728 
B.A. Gt. 5 jAug. 415,085) 626,344)— 219,857 
B.A. Western ...... | 5 4] 1,926 1,884 63,866 
Central 5 108,231 
Central U: 5 4 - 2,090 

5 4 1,155 

5 4 35 

5 4 671 

oo | 5 4 36,760 

Eatre Rios .......0.. | 5 4 17,612 
G. Westn. of Brazil = 7 - = 
Leopoldina Termnl, 4 525,000 
Nitrate woevcccccccocce at July 5 + =o 
Paraguay Central . ug. 
Salvadof.....cccccccce 5 > 20 
San Paulo 


ccsccsccsee | 30 | July 
United of Havana | 5 ‘ 

























tian 1 
t Railways . | 19 |July 20} 622) 5,913] + 2,498 
Feyptian Markets.. | 30 26} ... 1,362] + 3,428 
Gr. Southn. of S 30. 28] 104)Ps. 29,582)|— 24,562 1,540,814] + 45,989 
Mexican Railway... 5 31] 4831 $$369,800|-+ 99,100 997,800i+ 173,600 
¢ 10 days, 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 





1934 
Anglo- wwe | 31 JAug. $28]. & - 4, a - aa 
B, Aires Pn 50 [June 10} ... 5,628] — 814 308,572;}— 106,355 
Burnley, Colne 

Nelson t. Trspt. 1 [Aug. 4 78 5,109} + 158 ees 
Calcutta ys| 5 4| ... [Rst,15810]+ 3,982)... oo 
Isle of Thanet Elec, | 28 July 25) ... 4,312) +- 127 84,762] + 2,604 
Liverpool woo | 18 |Aug. 1] . 580 + 10,195 
Madras 7tlJuly 31 1,611 _ 11 


* 28,253) + 
- 'Rs. 51,484] — 









REPORTS AND NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY—Mr F. A. Eyre, for 
considerations of health, will relinquish his appointment as general 
manager on October 1, 1934, but will act in an advisory capacity 
until his retirement from the company’s service at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1935. Mr Herbert Mends Gibson, chief superintendent, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr Eyre as general manager on 
October 1, 1934. Mr Leslie Roberts, director and general manager 
of Messrs Frederick Leyland and Company, Ltd., Liverpool, has 
been appointed deputy general manager with a view to succeeding 
to the position of general manager in the near future. Mr Roberts 
has had a varied experience in shipping matters, not only with his 
present company, but previously with the White Star Line and 
Atlantic Transport Company. Heisa member of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, and a director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, the British and Foreign Insurance Company, and the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company. On taking up his appointment 
with the Manchester Ship Canal Company on October 1, 1934, Mr 
Roberts will resign from the aforementioned boards. 


SEAGER, EVANS & COMPANY, LTD.—Seager, Evans and Company, 
Ltd., the distillers, announce that the company they have created in 
Brazil in conjunction with local interests, under the name of Seager 
Do Brazil, commenced production this week. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 
MONTHLY GROSS AND NET_ RECEIPTS 





Receipts for Month . 
a De- Aggregate Five Months 
Company | § | Ending} scrip- ended May 3 dinith” | | 1934 compared with 
= tion Month of May 1933 Five Months 1933 
Alabama Gt. + So, 7 
hern ... 278,505|+ 254,556 
Atlantic Coast 20,032,267|+ 1,337/305 
seacbeace 3,359,990} +- 372,665 
Atchison Topeka 48,254,639|4 5,002,251 
Baltimore and 2,887,985|+ 3,487,902 
Ohio 57,064,394/+ 12,026,556 
leeds 8,729,677|4+ 1,186,241 
Boston & Maine Myaseoilt toe tT 4 
omaehe cae eae 
peaiaie 039,568} + , 
Chesezeet 27,249,417|+- 4,556,614 
and Ohio ... 9,275,125|+ 2,602,324 
a 29,457,818]-+ 3,854,194 
cu ee 839,061}+- 1,368,580 
cago, Dur- 475\+ 3,560,035 
lington, e 140|+ 1,699,058 
Ce Great 5741+ 708,143 
ee + 463,391 
crand St. Pau silt 1278607 
Chicago Rock ‘711|4+ 1,960,462 
Island, etc. ,789|— 23,763 
Delaware and 717}4+ 2,589,053 
Hudson...... 945|+ 1,982,253 
Denver & Rio + 1,036,522 
Grande Wa. + ‘391,256 
Erie Railroad .. + 4,282,677 
+ 2,922,033 
Great Northern + 4,065,085 
+ 2,218,567 
Gulf Coast Lines 498 ; 568 428 
Illinois Centra} + 3,874,728 
905,253 1,067,468 
International 1,084,234 ; 61,462 
Gt. Northern i = ae ~ 54,967 
,097, 3,578, 
Ra Vey . 556,489 t 2700782 
e and 987,422 + 5,203,109 
Nashville ... 023,452 + 3,147,806 
Min., St. Paul ,039,119 + 1,014,371 
and Sault 149,172 . + "696,769 
,Kan- 2,243,062 + 1,683,685 
ee 83,906 487,977 79,905,223 ; p29'648 
: f f + 4,929; 
Missouri Pacific 3'272,720|4 1,956,839 
New York 769) +- 20,264,206 
n a oo 3,239,727 14,037,967|+ 5,686,601 
‘Haven and 29,915,002|+ 4,160,944 
i Harttord 069 + 1,824,714 
and + 6,352,112 
Western + 3,289,014 
Northern Pacific + Seton 
Pennsylvania \ + 25,842,493 
Ratroed So077s+. </680,81 
Reading ae 5,254,506) + 2,430 850 
Seaboard Air 16,320,187|+ 1,905,262 
Lime ....cc006 eum + : 350,064 
. ’ ’ + ) 
Southern Pestle 1,804,855|4+ 4,976,715 
eo *e100208|+. 1'962'828 
eee ‘ + 1, 
St. San 17,081,435|4+ 1,446,706 
—. ees See 
+ 
we eet 2a 
: . + 7,11 
Union Pacific... 4,293 + 2,733,201 
Wabash sn wearaeal+ 2472008 








OIL OUTPUTS 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS Ltp.—The production for July 
is cabled as 17,166 tons. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDsS, Ltp.—The results for the month of 
July are as follows: Production of oil, 46,370 tons; deliveries, 
47,380 tons. 


THe Attock O1L Company, Ltp.— Production for July, 
6,918 barrels. 


THE BriTIsHhH BURMAH PETROLEUM Company, I.TD.—Production 
of crude oil for July, 28,268 barrels. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended July 21st: Venezuela, 17,499 barrels; Trinidad, 29,206 
barrels; total, 46,705 barrels. Production for the week ended 
July 28th: Venezuela, 17,849 barrels; Trinidad, 29,744 barrels; 
total, 47,593 barrels. Production for the week ended August 4th: 
Venezuela, 17,932 barrels; Trinidad, 31,922 barrels. Production 
for July: Venezuela, 78,681 barrels; Trinidad, 132,672 barrels. 


THE KERN. RIvER OILFIELDS OF CALIFORNIA, Ltp.—The total 


production during the month of July amounted to 97,327 barrels, 
or approximately 13,904 tons. 


Lositos OILFIELDs, Ltp.—The production of the Peruvian 
Company for July is cabled as 23,169 tons. 


THE MEXICAN EAGLE O1L Company, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended July 21, 1934, was 332,000 barrels. Production for 
the week ended July 28, 1934, was 337,000 barrels. 


Tampico Or, Ltp.—-The total production from the company’s 
properties in Mexico during July was 13,942 barrels, in respect of 


which the Royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 1,046 
barrels. 
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Tocuyo OILFIELDS OF VENEZUELA LImITED.—Oil produced during 
July, 514 tons. 

Trinipap_ LegasEHotps, Lrp.—Oil produced during June 
39,950 tons; oil purchased during June from other companies, 
58,700 tons. Oil produced during July, 41,750 tons. Oil purchased 
during July from other companies, 60,792 tons. 

PuHa@nix OIL AND TRANSPORT Company, Ltp.—The gross 
production of crude oil of the Phoenix group of companies for July 
was 79,292 tons. 
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VENEZUELAN O11 Concessions, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended July 21, 1934, was : Bolivar District, 653,927 barrels; Mara- 
caibo District, 37,857 barrels; total, 691,784 barrels. Production 
for the week ended July 28, 1934, was Bolivar District, 665,963 
barrels; Maracaibo District, 36,005 barrels; total, 701,968 barrels. 
Well LS. 251 at Lagunillas has been brought in, producing 


barrels per day through a §-inch flowplug. Production for the week 
ended August 4, 1984, was: Bolivar district, 675,310 barrels; 
Maracaibo district, 37,343 barrels. 








COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


THE event of the week has been a fresh advance in wheat 
prices, following further reports of drought damage in the 
producing areas of North America. The U.S. crop is ex- 
pected to be the smallest for some forty years, and a smaller 
output from other areas will help to reduce the carry-over 
from previous seasons. Flour is also dearer this week, 
while the prices of other cereals have moved upwards in 
sympathy with the advance in wheat. Sugar and cocoa 
have risen in value, but the London tea market has been 
closed this week. Butter prices show a further advance, 
but other foodstuffs are mainly unchanged on the week. 

Official statistics published on Wednesday indicate that 
the American cotton crop is likely to be one of the smallest 
for many years. Publication of this estimate caused a 
jump in world cotton prices and it is reported from Lanca- 
shire that the demand for piece-goods shows a slight expan- 
sion. Raw jute also tends to appreciate in value, but the 
market for yarns and cloth in Dundee is quiet. According 
to Messrs. Dalgety and Company, the total Australasian 
production of raw wool in the season just ended showed 
a decrease of 167,800 bales (or 72,467,000 lbs.) compared 
with the previous season, while the carry-over is 71,760 
bales in excess of last year’s total. Prices have shown a 
tendency to weaken in the past few days. 

Quiet conditions have prevailed in the markets for iron 
and steel and coal, following the holidays; while, with the 
exception of nickel, the markets for non-ferrous metals 
have been dull. The rubber market opened firm after the 
holiday break, and prices have been marked up this week 
in response to the news that shipments from the chief 
producing countries have been unexpectedly small during 
the past month or so. Linseed and linseed oil have ad- 
vanced in price, while cotton seed and cotton-seed oil are 
meeting with steadier trade than of late. 

Moody’s daily index of the prices of staple commodities 
in the United States (December 31, 1931 = 100) recorded a 
sharp advance from 144.1 on August 1st to 149.5 on August 
8th, the rise in cereals and cotton being mainly responsible 
for the upward movement. On the corresponding date of 
last year the index stood at 133.6. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Supplies of steam and small coals are short, and 
prices firm. More coal has been released for export, but little new 
business is coming forward. Quotations for best steams vary from 
16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. f.o.b. The August output quota is the same as 
in July—55 per cent. of standard tonnage. Demand on forward 
account for blast furnace coke is experienced owing to the strong 
tone in the iron and steel industry, and higher prices are fore- 
shadowed. The position of industrial fuel continues strong. Washed 
singles are not so difficult to obtain, but prices are firm. House 
coal is in poor demand with prices weak. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Shipments from the North-East ports are 
maintained and compare favourably with last year, and there is a 
little more foreign inquiry circulating for shipment ahead. The 
prompt position, apart from screened steam, is quiet, and most 
grades are being offered freely at schedule minimums. All classes of 
coke are firm, and makers have little difficulty in disposing of 
supplies. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export :—-NoRTHUMRERLAND.—D.C.B., 
screened, 13s. 6d. : smalls, 10s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin 
screened, 13s.: smalls, 10s.; Tyne Prime, large, 12s. 9d. : smalls, 
10s. 6d.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.: smalls, 10s. 6d. Durnam.— 
Lambton, South Hetton, screened steam, 15s. 2d. : smalls, 11s. 6d. 
Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, 
unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, un- 
screened or smalls, 13s. 2d.; prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime foundry coke, 
20s.; Newcastle and District Gas coke, 20s. 3d. 


GLASGOW.—The Scottish coal market is making a slow return to 
normal after the holidays, and most varieties of fuel are obtainable 
with little difficulty. First steams in Fife, however, are well booked 
for some weeks ahead, and Lothian prime steam and Lanarkshire 
prime splint command a fairly ready market. Among washed 


smalls, singles remain firm, and pearls fully steady, but the larger 
sizes are still easy in trend, doubles especially being affected by the 
reduction in business with Germany. 

Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) :—-LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 
13s. 6d.; splint best, 15s.; splint second, 13s. 3d.; navigation, 
screened, 14s. 6d.-14s. 9d.; navigation, unscreened, 12s. 9d.~ 
13s. 3d.; Hartley, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s.-12s. 6d.; trebles, 13s. 6d.; 
doubles, 12s. 3d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 11s. 6d.—12s.; dross, 9s. 9d. 
Fire.—Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.—13s.; unscreened 
navigation, 12s. 6d.; first-class steam, 13s. 6d.; third-class steam, 
12s.; trebles, 13s.-15s. 6d.; doubles, 12s.—12s. 3d.; singles, 13s.; 
pearls, 10s. 9d. LotHians.—Prime steam, 12s.—13s.; secondary 
steam, Ills. 6d.—1ls. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 
14s. ; doubles, 12s. ; singles, 13s.; pearls, 10s. 9d.-lls. AYRSHIRE.— 
Best unscreened navigation, 13s. 9d. ; jewel, 14s. 6d. ; steam, 11s. 6d. ; 
trebles, 13s. 6d.-14s. ; doubles, 13s. ; singles, 12s. 9d. ; pearls, 11s. 6d.- 
12s. ; dross, 10s. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—<Actual business in the local iron market is 
very small and an increase is unlikely until the end of the present 
month, after the foundries have had their annual holidays. 
Meantime local ironmasters are shipping fair quantities of foundry 
pig iron to Scotland and have orders on their books which will 
continue to absorb production. Stocks in makers’ hands are not 
increasing to any extent. The price of Cleveland No. 3 foundry 
iron is maintained at 67s. 6d. per ton delivered at local foundries, 
whilst the price of East Coast hematite iron is based on No. 1 at 
68s. per ton delivered locally. 

Small cargoes of foreign ore continue to change hands on the 
basis of 17s. per ton c.i.f. Tees for best Bilbao rubio, whilst good 
Durham blast furnace coke is maintained at 20s. per ton delivered 
at the furnaces here. In the semi-finished steel departments it is 
understood that a few more orders have been received, whilst in 
the heavy steel departments manufacturers are chiefly busy on 
constructional steel and railway material. The scrap market 
is quiet, and heavy steel melting scrap is obtainable at 50s. per 
ton delivered at the works. 


SHEFFIELD.—The holidays are responsible for curtailed activity 
in the raw and semi-material markets. Nevertheless most of the 
steel works are well supplied with orders. Prospects for the 
autumn appear to be favourable, although some authorities predict 
a reduction of turnover. The output capacity of the steel and tool 
works has been increased considerably during the last eighteen 
months. The future of overseas business is uncertain and develop- 
ment is still hampered by the inability of exporters to obtain prompt 
payment of their accounts. In view of currency restrictions 
abroad, it is surprising that exports of steel goods are so large. 
Engineers’ and mechanics’ small tools are meeting with a sub- 
stantial demand, but trade in cutlery and plate is depressed. 


GLASGOW.—There is little change in the situation in the West 
of Scotland this week. While plants are being employed to much 
the same extent as during recent months, in some branches orders 
have not been quite so plentiful—largely on account of the holidays. 
Steel makers are running plants to very near capacity. Sheet- 
makers are working steadily on home orders and there is no further 
decline in the export demand. Tube makers are in the main 
very well employed. In the manufacturing trades work in the 
West of Scotland is fairly plentiful and nearly all shops are able to 
give regular employment to workers and to keep plant steadily 


employed. 
OTHER METALS 


Copper rallied a little early this week on rumours of a new world 
copper conference, but the prospects of such a conference being 
held are remote and United States producers are shipping heavy 
supplies to Europe in an effort to regain some of the market lost 
during the past two years to African and Canadian sellers. Further 
price cutting may therefore be in prospect and Tuesday’s slight gain 
was not held. 

Tin prices have been maintained at the level reached immediately 
after the publication of the July statistics, while lead and spelter 
show little change on the week. During the first half of July 
there was a further increase in stocks held by the spelter cartel, 
but it is suggested that this may have disappeared during the 
second half of the month. It is worth noting that the difference 
between the prices of lead and spelter, which was recently almost 
£4 per ton in favour of spelter, is narrowing; this may well give 
rise to an increased use of spelter at the expense of lead. 3 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, which enjoys 
a world monopoly, increased its dividend for the second quarter 
of this year to 15 per cent. This reflects the recent improvement 
in the market situation—an improvement which seems likely to 
continue in the near future. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 85 tons on Tecate 
against 340 tons last week; 225 tons on Wednesday, 
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tons last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 
51-75 cents per Ib., against 51-70 cents a week ago and 51-87} 
cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in 
London for standard cash was {227 5s. to 10s., compared 
with £229 to {229 5s. last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool 
at the end of last week were 3,704 tons, an increase of 259 tons 
on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 750 tons on 
Tuesday, against 1,025 tons last week; 800 tons on veneer: 
inst 1,350 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 7-02} 
cents per lb. in New York on XS cemeneny, Sonnet 7-02} cents a week 
ago and 7-20 cents a month ago. nesday’s official closing 
price for standard cash in London was £28 12s. 6d. to £28 13s. 9d., 
compared with {28 13s. 9d. to {28 15s. a week ago. Stocks of 
refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week 
at 29,430 tons, show an increase of 678 tons, and stocks of rough 
copper, at 7,142 tons, show a decrease of 19 tons. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on 
Tuesday, against 700 tons last week; 550 tons on Wednesday, 
against 550 tons last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday 
was 3°75 cents per lb., against 3-75 cents a week ago and 3-75 cents 
a month ago. The official closing quotation in London on Wednes- 
day for soft foreign was £10 15s. for shipment during the current 
month, compared with {10 17s. 6d. a week ago. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 200 tons on 
Tuesday, against 300 tons last week; 250 tons on Wednesday, 
against 250 tons last week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. 
Louis was 4-30 cents per lb., against 4-30 cents the week before, 
and 4°35 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for “‘ good ordinary brands ” was {13 11s. 3d., 
for shipment during the current month, against £13 7s. 6d. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel, 
at {200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver, at 
£11 10s. to £11 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs., remains unchanged. 
Foreign antimony at £36 to £36 10s. per ton also remains unchanged. 
Chinese wolfram was quoted at 37s. to 38s. per unit, c.i.f., as against 
37s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per unit, c.i.f., last week. Platinum, at £7 15s. 
per ounce, shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester. — The event of importance with regard 
to the raw cotton situation has been the publication of the United 
States Government statistics relating to the mew crop. The 
estimate was less than expected and prices in New York and Liver- 
pool have advanced. On the other hand, world consumption of - 
American cotton tends to fall off compared with a year ago and it 
remains to be seen whether the advance in prices will be maintained. 





d. d. d. a. d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... per Ib. | 7°14 | 6-93 | 7°04 | 7°15 [] 5-22 | 5-99 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
eccocesces Per Ib. | 8°51 | 8-39 | 8-62 | 8-66 |] 7-65 | 8-04 
Yarns—S2's twist.......ccscccssccseee perlb. | 102] 1 jot io 
nn —-—- 40" Weft... .ccccccccceeee coos perlb. | 11 1 1 1 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... perlb. | 17 1 17 17 1 16 
82-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand | s. d.| s. d.] s. d./ 3s. dj] 8. djs. d. 
TD _cacinanoone = eoccceee 7. ria eb 19 43/19 0 ]19 3/19 31116 6 116 9 
Pe cesmemaatenes eoccceces: ecccececccscce: eoccceee 44 0124 3/24 319 43/21 0 
88-in. ditto, 88 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... |11 2 [11 1/11 2/11 21110 3 110 6 
80-in. ditto, 37§ yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... }10 01/911 /10 0/10 O}]9 119 4 





The general inquiry in piece-goods has shown some expansion. 
Rather more business has been offering for India and fair sales 
have been arranged in light whites for Karachi and Madras and 
dyed goods for Amritzar and Delhi, but offers for Calcutta have 
been rather poor. No improvement can be recorded in the turnover 
for China. Bleaching cloths have attracted attention for Egypt 
and useful lines have been secured in finishing styles for South 
America and West Africa, but home trade buyers have restricted 
their purchases. The position of spinners remains very unsatis- 
factory. It is reported that the Master Spinners’ Federation is 
about to consider the question of organised short time in the 
American section. Users of Egyptian cotton continue to be harassed 
by the situation in Germany, and there is a tendency for more 
spindles to stand idle in Bolton and district. 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP.—On Wednesday last the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued important statistics relating to 
the cotton crop for the season 1934-35. The estimate of the 
output was 9,195,000 bales, against a growth for last season of 
13,047,000 bales. The condition was given as 60-4 per cent., 
as Compared with 74-2 per cent. at the same time last year, whilst 
the yield per acre was stated to be 160-9 Ib. against 208-5 Ib. for 
last year’s crop. These figures were below expectations and prices 
im New York and Liverpool advanced about 3d. per Ib. From 
the point of view of supply, the American cotton situation is 
undoubtedly bullish. The carry-over from last season was about 
10,500,000 ‘bales, so there should be available during the next 
twelve months about 19,700,000 bales. It is estimated that 
World consumption during the past season was about 13,500,000 
bales, but the tendency at the moment is for less American cotton 
to be used by spinners, the demand from buyers for cottons from 
other countries having been a market factor for some time. 





OTARDS 
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THE BRANDY WITH A PEDIGREE 


American cotton is relatively dear compared with “ outside 
growths,” such as Brazilian, Egyptian and East Indian. It is 
reported that, early this week, quite a number of Manchester 
traders took a view of the market and bought yarn and cloth 
before the crop statistics were published. It is feared, however, 
that if the upward movement is maintained it will be difficult to 
sell manufactured goods freely, unless there is an early improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of Lancashire’s chief customers. 


JUTE. — Dundee. — On account of small imports into up-country 
markets in India and the deterioration of the new crop as the 
result of recent flooding and immature cutting, sellers of raw jute 
are reserved and are holding for higher prices. An improved 
business in manufactured goods in Calcutta has also helped the 
firmer tendency in raw jute prices and the position has assumed 
rather brighter prospects during the past few days. Buyers of 
yarns and cloth, however, have shown little disposition to purchase 
on broader lines and business remains quiet, notwithstanding the 
fact that prices of Dundee goods are again cheaper than those of 
Calcutta. Spinners and manufacturers are fairly well engaged, 
but there is a dearth of fresh orders. The Gunny Trade Association 
in Calcutta has requested the Indian Jute Mills Association to 
reconsider their decision to unseal the 2} per cent. of the hessian 
looms at present sealed up, which should take effect as from 
November Ist; but so far there is no indication as to how this 
request has been treated. Trade has not warranted the increase 
in output intended, but prices all round have been remarkably 
well maintained. 

Old crop Shiva Daisee-2/3 has been sold at £14 7s. 6d. per ton 
and the full group of new crop is now quoted at £14 10s., with 
fours at £13 12s. 6d. and £14 respectively. Tossa-2/3 is quoted 
at £14 17s. 6d. per ton for old crop and {15 5s. for new, with fours 
at £14 2s. 6d. and £14 7s. 6d. respectively. Good First Marks are 
named at £17 and Lightnings at from £15 17s. 6d. for Circle SSL 
to £16 7s. 6d. for Green Circle Ram, while Hearts are quoted at 
£14 17s. 6d. for SCC to £15 2s. 6d. for Ram-D/E, August-September. 
Only trifling lots of jute yarns are being bought at ls. 84d. for 
common 8 lb. cops and at Is. 9d. for 8 lb. spools, but spinners are 
now asking Is. 94d. again for the latter. Twist is steady in price 
at 34,d. to 34d. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are unchanged 
at 24d. for 24 lb. weft and 3d. for 8 lb. chains. Rio yarns are still 
more or less neglected and rove meets a quiet trade at unchanged 
prices. Carpet yarns are steady at from 24d. for 14 lb. warp.. 
Business in jute cloth remains quiet on the whole, but prices are 
very steady at from 2§d. for 10} oz. 40 in. and 14d. for8 oz. _ 

Calcutta goods have advanced in price as the result of good 
business from consuming centres, principally the River Plate. 
The price of 10 oz. 40 in. was increased to 19s. 8d. and 8 oz. to 
15s. 7d., August-September, and 19s. 7d. and 15s. 6d., October to 
March. Liverpool twills are now quoted at 50s. and “ B” twills 
at 44s. 7d., August-September, and 49s. 9d. and 44s. 6d. for 
October-March. 





GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Trading in wheat has been very active during the pas 
few days, and prices showed a further rise. This appreciation may 
be traced to a variety of causes, including the strong upward move- 
ment in Argentina, the extremely small crop of Spring wheat in the 
United States, the deterioration of the Canadian crop and reports of 
poor crops in Russia, with rumours of impending famine in that 
country. Following considerable fluctuations, prices in Chicago 
show a significant gain on the week, while heavy buying at Liverpool 
has led to a marked advance there . 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 1,305,000 quarters, against 1,146,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday, ‘‘September” futures were 
quoted in Chicago at 109 cents per bushel, against 103} cents the 
week before and 92j cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 37s. 
per 496 lbs., against 34s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, 
Vancouver, ex ship, 36s., against 33s.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, 
Vancouver, ex ship, 3ls. 9d., against 31s. 9d.; Australian, ex ship, 
32s., against 28s. 6d. to 29s. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 112,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 99,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, 
country, 28s. per 280 lbs., against 27s. last week ; delivered London, 
27s., as compared with 26s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex 
store, 27s. to 28s., against 26s. to 27s. 6d.; Australian, ex store, 19s. 
to 20s., against 19s. to 20s. 


BARLEY.—The market for feeding barley has again ruled firm, 
and quotations have been advanced this week. ‘‘ October ”’ futures 
were 57% cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 
502 cents last week and 45} cents a month ago. Quotations in 
London on Wednesday were : ‘‘ English malting,”’ f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 
28s. to 3ls., against 27s. to 30s. a week before. 


OATS.—Quotations for oats have been advanced together with 
other grains ,but forward trading in imported produce has been very 
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quiet. On Wednesday, ‘‘ September’ futures were quoted at 
51} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 46} cents a week ago, and 
453 cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River 
Plate,”’ landed, 22s. 6d. per 320 Ibs., against 20s. 6d. a week ago; 
“Chilean White,” landed, 24s., against 21s. 6d. to 22s. a week 
earlier. 


MAIZE.—Plate maize has enjoyed another week of active trading, 
with steadily advancing prices. ‘‘ September ” futures were quoted 
on Wednesday at 76} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 71} cents 
a week ago and 60? cents on the co; nding day last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 26s. 3d. per 
480 Ibs., compared with 22s. 6d. last week ; ‘“‘ Plate,” ex ship, 25s. 3d. 
as against 21s. 6d. ‘“ Plate,” August, 25s. 3d., as against 21s. 9d. 
Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted {6 to £6 2s. 6d. per ton, 
against {6 to £6 2s. 6d. per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1982-1933 | 1933-1934 


Estimated sales of home - grown 
wheat: 


1 week to. August 4 .ccccccccces 
49 weeks to August 4 ......... 


Average price of English wheat per 








The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





Quantirtzs So_p Averace Price rzr Cw. 


Week ended —_————————— 
Wheat | Barley | Oats Wheat | Bariey | Oats 
Cwrs. Cwts. Cwts. 8. d 
1 


s. d. ; a d. 
aly 28, 1984 ......... | 131,384 7,108 6823 | 5 11710 | 6 §S 
xy 4, 1984 cccoovee | 102,879 4,314 16563 | 50/8 5] 6 4 
Aug. 2, 1980 cco. | 68,712 5,238 | 1080 | 831661] 60 
Aug. 1, 1931 ......... | 25,067 1,499 71969 165)64168 
Aug. 6, 1982 ......... | 26,830 1,786 4oss | 6 7 | 6 8 | 710 
Aug. 5, 1983 ...... wee | 24,053 6,061 17447 | 6 8 | 7:1 1 510 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
uotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 


wraaerooms |B | Sst | ag sd | AM | 




















The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 103,302,000 bushels, 
shows an increase of 2,552,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood 
at 102,223,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The spot market in New York has been firm, while 
home refined has met with fair request in London, with prices 
showing some advance on the week. The spot price of raw sugar 
in New York on Wednesday was 3-32 cents per lb., as compared 
with 3-23 cents per lb. last week and 3-18 cents per lb. a month 
ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included “‘ August 
delivery” at 4s. 9d., against 4s. 8d. to 4s. 8}d. last week. The 
ee of raw sugar in London and Liverpool last week were 
as follows :— 


Imports Deliveries Stocks 

1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
London ......... 927 135 1,459 1,778 32,198 28,056 
Liverpool ...... 6,690 7,246 10,697 12,663 156,015 141,515 




















Total tons... 7,617 7,381 12,156 14,441 188,213 169,571 




















Last week ...... 17,402 11,222 14,155 9,125 192,752 176,631 


COFFEE.—After a dull opening early in the week, the coffee 
market closed firm in New York on Wednesday with Rio No. 7 
(cash) quoted at 9} cents per lb., as compared with 92 cents per Ib. 
last week, and 9} cents per lb. a month ago. Trade in London has 
been quietly steady, and public auctions will be resumed next 
Tuesday. Last week’s movements of coffee in London were as 
follows: Brazilian, landed, 1 bag; delivered, for home consumption, 
642 bags; exported, 120 bags; stocks, 28,437 bags, against 28,109 
bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 1,376 packages; 
delivered, for home consumption, 2,223 packages; exported, 726 
packages; stocks, 109,299 packages, against 97,818 packages last 
year. Other kinds: landed, 507 packages; delivered, for home 
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consumption, 2,445 packages; exported, 779 packages; stocks, 
101,823 packages, against 90,906 last year. 

COCOA.—The “‘ spot’”’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 54, cents per lb., against 5, cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 5§ cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘“‘ August-September,” was 20s. 6d. 50 kilos, 
c.i.f. Continent, as against 20s. per 50 kilos last week. it week’s 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 6,465 
bags; delivered, for home consumption, 7,355 bags; exported, 
743 bags; stocks, 251,617 bags, against 165,715 bags a year ago. 

TEA.—The’ Tea Market is closed for the August holiday, but 
public auctions will be resumed on Monday next. The following 
table shows the average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ 
Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during 
the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 











Week ending een aia = | Ceylon | Java Suman , | Total 
> d. d, d. d. d. d. 
Aug. 3, 1933 ...... 11-11 10-92 14-78 9-18 8-91 Nil 12-08 
uly 5, 1934 ...... 12-01 12-85 13-28 11°13 11-06 12-47 12-89 
uly 12, sce 13-02 | 12-74 | 12-93 | 10-79 | 10-61 | 12-36 | 12-57 
uly 19, ,, cee 12-80 12-31 12-76 10-67 10-41 11°84 12-38 
uly 26,” . *..... 12-71 | 12-20 | 12-82 | 10-75 | 10-29 | 12-06 | 12-31 
Aug.1, . ...... 13-29 | 12-49 | 12-99 | (a) (a) | 12-00 | 12-94 
(a) No sales. 


RICE—The “ spot ’’ price was 8s. 3d. per cwt. on Wednesday as 
compared with 8s. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward quotation, 
at 7s. 9d. per cwt., shows a rise of 33d. on the week. Movements 
in London during the past week were as follows : Landed, 739 tons; 
delivered, 94 tons; stocks, 1,983 tons, against 6,241 tons a year 
ago. 


POTATOES.—The fair supplies meet with a steady demand, but 
quotations have shown a tendency to decline. At the London 
Borough Market on Tuesday new crop “‘ King Edward ”’ sold at 


6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per cwt., as compared with 7s. 8d. to 8s. 6d. per 
cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—‘‘ Black Singapore’’ was quoted at 5d. per lb. on 
Wednesday, against 5d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of pepper 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
17 tons; delivered, 1 ton; stocks, 219 tons, against 312 tons a year 
ago. White, landed, 52 tons; delivered, 40 tons; stocks, 6,321 tons, 
against 932 tons a year ago. 


. MEAT.—There has been a fair demand for beef, veal, mutton 
and lamb, but trade for —_ tends to be quiet. Wednesday's 
quotation for Argentine f, chilled hindquarters, was 4s. to 
4s. 4d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. last week. 
New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 lbs., against 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield official 
market report, supplies during last week amounted to 7,991 tons, 
against 8,133 tons in the corresponding week last year. Imported 
beef, principally Argentine, formed 86-0 per cent. of the beef 
supplies, against 87-0 per cent. a year ago. Imported mutton, 
mainly from New Zealand, formed 80-4 per cent. of the total supply 


of mutton and lamb, against 77-4 per cent. in the same week last 
year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Resumption of business 
after the holiday brought a sharp advance in the price of linseed in 
sympathy with Argentine options and the firmness of wheat. 
Prices on Tuesday, however, closed below the highest, but little 
actual business with consumers was reported. Linseed is affected 
to some extent by crop conditions in the United States, and varying 
estimates of the balance of the old Plate crop left for shipment. 
The outlook for the new crop in Argentina, however, continues satis- 
factory. It is considered probable that the United States, already 
a substantial buyer, may have to resume importation from India 
in the near future. The quantity at present afloat for Europe is 
111,600 tons (including 23,000 tons from India), rather more than 
last week ; and for the United States and Canada 24,900 tons, against 
45,000 tons a year ago. Current quotations for Plate for shipment 
are around {11 12s. 6d., and for Calcutta to London {12 15s. per 
ton. Cottonseed is steadier, with a fair trade demand. Old crop 
Egyptian is quoted £5 2s. 6d., and new {5 7s. 6d. 

Linseed oil is firmer and dearer, following the rise in seed prices. 
Raw oil, ex Hull, August and September—December delivery, is 
quoted {21 15s. per ton naked. Cotton oil is steadier, E i 
crude, ex Hull, being held for the advanced figure of £13, and 
common edible £15. Oilcakes are in improving demand, and some 
advance in quotations is noted. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Business in the hide and leather markets 
has been quiet, owing to the intervention of the August holiday. 
Prior to the break, a moderate amount of business was forthcoming 
for the completion of orders for footwear in hand but, generally 
speaking, demand was concerned mainly with the cheaper lines of 
both sole and upper leather. Few fresh sales are expected this week, 
but indications point to a renewal of interest as soon as normal 
working conditions are resumed ; inquiries are already going around 
for autumn supplies, and are usually for a rather better type of 
leather than has been in request during the past month or so. 

The hide market is quiet and, if anything, inclined to be slightly 
weaker. No sales of domestic hides and skins will be held this 
week, supplies for a fortnight having been disposed of at the last 
auctions. The foreign hide market exhibits poy no change 


in values, with only a very small amount of business passing for 
tanners in this country. 
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RUBBER.—The market in both New York and London opened 
firm after the holidays, and values have appreciated this week. 
Unexpectedly small shipments in June and July from Malaya, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies have exerted a bullish influence. 
Tapping in Malaya may have been temporarily interrupted by the 
exceptionally heavy rains, but it seems likely that some increase in 
stocks may have taken place. This cannot continue, however, for 
the Regulation Scheme makes provision against the accumulation 
of stocks either by producers or dealers in the controlled areas. 
It is now believed that the Dutch East Indies will have no difficulty 


in enforcing the restriction scheme, since the native producers are 
convinced that it is in their own interests. In New York, Wed- 
nesday’s spot price for rubber, at 15$ cents per lb., compared with 
14§ cents per lb. a week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price 
for standard ribbed smoked sheet in London was 7 4d. per Ib., as: 
against 7}d. on the corresponding day last week. In forward 
positions, business has been done at 74d. to 7}d. for October- 
December, 1934, as against 7d. a week ago. Stocks in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week, at 106,327 tons, show an 
increase of 937 tons as compared with the preceding week. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 











a 4 MEAT Tea fotish, oe 
new 
RAIN, &c.— cwt.. 6 6 7 6 
§ > ai a. s. 4d. SPICES— ” 
No. . Man. Pepper, Ib.— 
Eng av.,percwt. 5 0 nick, fait White. e- 0 3 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 8 5 Black crecceees 
Oats, - - core 6 4 Cinnamon—ist sort, perIb. 0 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, per 0 8 
rns eevee mill, 3 cwt.— 28 6 
Flour, ex camiaaetiiemnian 
ii cotmmametone 9 Jamaica, ord. to good.. 70 0 0 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 7 9 Mace ....cccccccceee per 09s 110 
Tepe ike, Sings Nutmegs, 65/= ......0000- - 010 
= Singapore.. 13 © SUGAR— , 
MEAT— , 11/8 per cwt. 
Best, Bish lone si 42 50 "eaicgn K[ccat. 4 10} 
Argentine hinds 40 4 4 * crystal 6 19 6 
Mu 8 lbs.— 
sites er 
N. 2 ercceese $642 
Lamb, po 0 
NZ, trozen ereccccescoees 46 5 2 Cubes. 13 22 7. 
Pork, Sib. 410 5 4 1 a 
Granula' 6 21 10 
‘Bagh o 88 0 Molasses, in bond ........ 1 3 . 
vsseseveseesper cwt. 78 0 92 0 rete 
Danish......+..« Soe 0 TEA— 
Dutch ...ccccccccccccscscee 78 0 80 
HAMS— 
Canadian.........cccccseee 104 0 
American .......0ccscccsee 94 0 98 0 
BUTTER— 
Australian .......c.ccccce 77: @ 
New Zealand ........0006 81 0 82 0 
pocccococcccccococecs 106 0 
eceese cwt. 52 0 56 0 
New Zealand esccee 6 
Cheddars ...... 70 0 75 0 
Dutch ....... wovceccoceocee 2 0 52 0 
ty, British 
(yer foigutaromts 8 6 
i catia per 21 6 22 0 26 
5 cea eanasaiceianse 38 0 46 0 1 6 
seinen 90 0 3% 0 2 6 
FFEE— : S 
» British 
oti feign, 14 ot ~— 
sabia good cn” 60 0 70 0 © ‘Mid-American...... perib. 7:15 
Costa Rica, med. to good 72 0 96 0 ®=>Sakellaridis, f.g-f. ........... 
East » » » 682 0 90 0 Yarns, 32’ srvecesoee -  10§ 
Kenya, eaeumees 60 0 75 0 mix a 
English ......... per 120 15 0 15 6 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 66'S of 6 
Danish............secsesees 10 9 11 6  Pemnau HD ......0..cereeeeee Nom. 
FRUIT- : a sent... 71 0 72 0 
ann ie ceo 2 : = : Italian P.C, ...... per ton 5S 0 
-° amanda 17 0 23 0 Manilla, July-Sept.**J”.. 14 15 
ea «. boxes 15 0 25 0 Sisal, African ..............0. 18 0 14 5 
Applen Aanse. (ver.) bets juTE— 
” (var.) . ative Ist mks. ... per ton 
» Australian ........ 8090 Sept. cif. g15/6/3 
Valeacia, case sila 70 8 0  Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundes aie 
DAS ....00008 ote Oct.-NOV. cccccssccccsees os 
Grapes, 4 boxes pete SILK— s. d. da. 
Almeria ... bris, ose Canton ...ccccccees - perib 40 6 6 
LARD - Tussal ...cccccccccsessececesee 30 36 
bladders pr. cwt. 0 4 0 Japan .....ccccccrccrccscesscoes 46 56 
US. 56 lbs. boxes ,, 30 6 32 6 lian—raw, fr. Milan § 6 6 0 





s d. 
@ Sg 
° 
e 
° st 
Sole Bends 8/12 Ib— 

s. ds. d. Stinson 010 18 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 Bark Tanned Scio. 20 «3 0 
ee s Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 7§ © 10} 

Cocccevcccccscccoocce Do. Eng. or WS do. @ll 14 
aionesetessonndeel a a Bint DS a 6S 67 
IRON AND Stzzi—"~ amine Tete 
» Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 4 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/90 Ib. 3 0 4 0 
-... =: Aust. Bends .......c000. 0108 1 3} 
Seat Rute Mey nS VEGETABLE OIS— ) 
Tin plates ...... per box 18 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 1/15/0 
£s.a £84. Rape, refined ......ccccees oo 
Copper, ton 31/15/0 32/5/09  Cotton-seed, crude ...... 12/10/0 
ts (strong)......cc00e 58/0/ Coconut, crude....ccccccces oo 17/15/0 
ete RES 28/12/6 28/13/9  _ Palltt........c.creccescoveesseeces 11/12/6 
Eng. pig ... per ton 12/10/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
EY dikditeneamnonetes ee  8/10/0 
Seeds—Linseed— 
La Plata, p. ton, 


AUg.-Sept...ccccccccore 17 6 
PR a COD cccece Laas 





s. d. s 
Acid, citric,per Ib., less 5% 0 ot 09 Turpentine, per cwt.......0 41 9 
ae eovccccecccccecce : : . ; PRTROLEIRE ;PRoDucTS— 
Tartarle Hngiishcicss'8%1 0 1 Mote epicit, No. 1, Lon- 
Alesbel, Plain een eet 2 39 G08 wvseessresnernsss 
8. 8. London 
Alum, lump ...... perton 8 15 s . Fuel oil, in toh hee 0 % 
ata snesrnnsn as Z qoatsaste, os tasted, 
powder, per ton 6 ° tt Deseeh ber Son. ° iH 
8. 8 
Borax, gran....... cwt. 13 0 ROSIN— 
7-46 American ...... per ton 14/0/0 15/8/0 
Nitrate of Soda... per cwt. 3 at : . RUBBER— aod a &@ 
Sulphate ...... percwt. 12 6 12 9 St. ribbed emoked chest 
Sal-Ammoniac ... per cwt. 42 6 45 0 Fine Hard Para bern 9 ae’ 
Soda Bicarb. ...... perewt. 10 9 11 0 a - 
mc - s £6 TN Orange ...... per cwt.102 0 107 0 
Sulphatect Copper perton fb OS SHELLS— 43 43% 
ng. , 
London’ area, jute sacks, 11 to ton W. Aust. M.-0.-P. 10 e 
(charged and credited at 1/6d each) or TALLOW— s. .d. 
paper bags (free, non-returnable)— London Town percwt. 18 0 
4 ton loads and upwards 38/- per ton 
an ae Suedicn u/s 3 x8... per std. é $$ 
S.D. Straits c.if., per ton §/11/3 az z7.- » 1718 0 
Smoked South Sea ......... 6/12/6 s 2 24... 17 0 @ 
DRUGS— Can’dn Spruce, » .2200 
sd. 6d. — ¥ebepecesassebe perload 9 0 0 
Japan, refined >. 3 = eccescceessecee fe EE 
t, Wayne Co. Honduras Mahg. logs ... c. ft. 010 6 
perlb. 13 6 14 0 African ,, yo weg 066 
Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ...... » 0866 
perlb. 0 3§ 0 a, ‘ot emma » 0686 
West Indian...........0000. 03 0 English Oak Planks ... ,, 060 
Cape wrcccccccccccccccceecee 0 33 0 4 oo «—_ AR ow wee gp «=ClUlUM CU 


¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 





UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Aug. 9, July 10, Aug. 1, Aug. 8, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 
future, Chicago, per bushel... 100} 92 103} 109 
ture, Chicago 


Per bushel .........cccccsccseceee S42 602 714 764 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 

Per bushel v..ccccccsscssoveeeee 40f 455 46 51h 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 


per bushel ........ccssscsssoeees . 748 69$ 762 87 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 
Per bushel .........cccccsscsceeee 53 574 61 70 


Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 7 9} 9 9? 
» Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. af 10} rf 1} 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 
per i bsncsineddanneieeningnccnmiienn 4°77 §-11 4-70 4°77 


Aug. 9, July 10, Aug.1, Aug. 8, 
1933° 1934 1934 1834 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
p Spot, per Ib........ccececee 3°50 3-18 3-23 3-32 
, middling, spot, per lb... 9°85 13-00 13-20 13-75 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
Per ID. ......ececescecee ccccsccccece §67°9S 143 14} 153 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard es, per Hone 207-222 207-222 207-222 


y oe ane 
mestic, spot, per Miccsebccosese 8-75 7°20 7-023 7-023 
Copper, “‘ Electrolytic,” Export, 

prompt, per ID........ccccccccee 8°25 7°424 7-224 7-30 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, ‘ 

PeT ID.....cccseccccccccccccccecescee 5°00 4°35 4°30 4-30 
Lead, » POT ID. wercoccccccccee 4°50 3°75 3°75 3°75 
Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib.... 44°70 51°87} 51°70. 51°75 
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BRITISH-RUSSIAN TRADE 


© Without trade, international relations cannot develop.” 
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Read the 
‘British Russian Gazette 
and Trade Outlook’ 


(Published monthly - Price 6d.) 


Founded in 1920. Devoted to the devel- 
opment of British-Russian trade; entirely 
British-owned and controlled ; Independent 
and Constructive. 

This is indispensable for all those 
who wish to follow economic developments 
in the U.S.S.R. and who seek to avail 
themselves of trade opportunities in that 
country. 













THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Twopence — Daily 


Obtainable from 


British Russian Gazette & Trade Outlook Ltd. 
Walter House, Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 1180 


Ash also for Russian rrey for advertising British 
machinery in the U.S.S Published monthly. 










ThelInvestor’s Best Investment 


is the most important nemspaper of Western Germany. 















and in all parts of the world wherever German papers are read it 
is known and its authority recognised. - The KGlnische Zeitung has 
its greatest distribution in the Rhine and Ruhr district, the great 
industrial part of Germany which has a population of 11 millions. 
For over 100 years the Kélnische Zeitung has been the 
favoured advertising medium of commerce, particularly for 
financial announcements. — The newspaper of good tradition, 
of reliable news service, the successful advertising medium. 


TYPE OF READERS: 


People in leading posttions in business and soctety. 





Exclusive Representatives : 
JOSHUA B. POWERS LTD » LONDON SWr1 14 Cockspur Street 
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